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Mr. & Mrs. William Heaps of Harford County , Md., who were conference participants , are a deaf couple interested 
in becoming foster parents. 


Deaf Children in Foster Care: 

A "First of Its Kind" Workshop 

by Laura-Jean Gilbert 


Over 40 individuals from eleven 
states came to Washington, D.C., to 
participate in a "first of its kind" 
workshop, Deaf Children in Foster 
Care. Co-sponsored by the National 
Academy of Gallaudet College and 
the Task Force on Foster Care for 
Hearing-Impaired Children and 
Adolescents, an organization formed 
by persons working in that field in 
Maryland and the District of Colum¬ 
bia, the workshop brought together 
social workers, agency represen¬ 
tatives, and foster parents for a frank 
discussion of the problems and 
possibilities of placement of deaf 
children in foster care situations. Also 
attending were 16 children of the 
participants, about one-half of whom 
were foster children. They par¬ 
ticipated in a primarily recreational 
program coordinated by the Family 
Learning Vacations staff at Gallaudet. 

Martha A. Sheridan of the Task 
Force on Foster Care for Hearing- 
Impaired Children and Adolescents, 
and Connie H. Knight, coordinator 
of Professional Training Programs in 



Ms. Ann Champ-Wilson, executive direc¬ 
tor of Deafpride, Inc., spoke on the topic 
"Parenting the Deaf Child ." 


Health for the National Academy, set 
the tone for the workshop in their in¬ 
troduction in the materials packet 
given each participant: 

"We know that deaf children are 
often placed in foster care under 
emergency situations with families 
who may have boundless good will 
but no knowledge of the disability 
and no sign language skills. Most like¬ 
ly, the social worker whose job it is 
to maintain this placement and guide 
the child's development has the 
same disadvantage. As a result, 
worker, parent and child are left to 
fend for themselves with no easy ac¬ 
cess to information. This workshop 
represents a beginning step at reme¬ 
dying this problem." 

"We encourage you to participate 
freely in the workshop by expressing 
your concerns, needs, and past 
frustrations. It is hoped that both 
foster parents and social workers will 
be able to use the information 
presented here to strengthen and im¬ 
prove existing efforts on behalf of 
deaf children. It is also hoped that 
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we, as a planning group, will gain a 
better sense of direction in terms of 
meeting these needs. Help us to 
make this effort a mutual learning 
experience/' 

Participants heard not only from 
foster care and deafness profes¬ 
sionals, but also from deaf adults and 
deaf young people who grew up in 
foster homes. The workshop pro¬ 
vided basic information on hearing 
loss and on nonverbal communica¬ 
tion—from basic gestures to an intro¬ 
duction to what sign communication 
encompasses—for the participants. 
They learned of new concepts in 
foster care that stress extensive train¬ 
ing for foster care families so that 
they become part of the professional 
team working with the agency and 
the social worker. Jerry Schoenecker 
of the Associated Catholic Charities, 
in Baltimore, for example, spoke 
about that agency's "risk" plan for 
foster care where foster families 
agree to work closely with the agen¬ 
cy to move the child back to its 
biological family or, when that is 
clearly not a possibility, to accept the 
responsibility of becoming the adop¬ 
tive family for the child. He stressed 
the importance of each child having 
a sense of stability and belonging. 

Conference speakers and par¬ 
ticipants were in agreement that such 
a sense of stability and belonging has 
been especially difficult to achieve 
for the hearing-impaired foster child. 
Ms. Beth Betman, a social worker at 
the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, stressed that the deaf 
teenager's problems in foster care are 
intensified. Many inappropriate 
placements occur because the social 
worker or agency has no understand¬ 
ing of deafness or because no foster 
family with sign language skills or a 
knowledge of deaf children is 
available. Sometimes, she stated, 
deaf children are placed with families 
that have successful records in foster 
care, but no experience whatever 
with deafness. In such a situation, the 
child may feel very isolated. 

For the deaf child, such a place¬ 
ment, Ms. Betman explained, may 
seem to be further rejection because 
of his or her deafness. The result may 
be that the deaf adolescent rebels 
against the foster care situation 
through negative behavior, challeng¬ 
ing, or running away. "Adolescents 


should be consulted when changes 
are made in their foster care situa¬ 
tions," Ms. Betman stated. "Deaf 
kids often aren't consulted . . . nor 
may they have the background to 
participate in this decision making 
process if they were asked." 

Ms. Ann Champ-Wilson, the 
mother of a deaf child, spoke about 
her own experiences and her fami¬ 
ly's experiences, pointing out that 
90% of deaf children are born to 
hearing people and have hearing sib¬ 
lings and other relatives. "I learned," 
she stated, "that my overprotection 
of my child was not due to his fears, 
but to my fears for him." She ex¬ 
plained that she was really helped by 
meeting deaf adults and talkingwith 
professionals in the field of deafness. 
"I never thought he'd drive a car; I 
wondered if he could live alone . . . 
As I met deaf adults who did all these 
things, I felt relieved . . . It's critical 
that we (hearing parents) have an op¬ 
portunity to talk with deaf adults." 
She, and many of the other speakers 
and panel members, stressed the im¬ 
portance of communication. "It's not 
enough to take a basic sign course," 
said Ms. Champ-Wilson. "When (as 
teens) they're ready to talk about 
astronauts and the moon, or sex, or 
going out on a date, I don't want to 
be back at the level where all I can 
talk about is cookies and milk." 

By the end of the workshop, it was 
clear that a number of issues had 
been identified: 

First, there is a need to help agen¬ 



Martha Sheridan , a deaf social worker , 
spoke about "The Deaf Child ." She was a 
member of the workshop planning team. 


cies working in the field of foster care 
to be aware of the special problems 
of hearing-impaired children and ad¬ 
olescents. These agencies should 
realize, as well, the advantage of 
having on their staffs social workers 
and other professionals who are 
knowledgeable about deafness and 
able to communicate fluently in sign 
language. 


Ramon Rodriguez , far right , led the group 
in a number of communication exercises. 
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Secondly, there is a need for more 
social workers who are themselves deaf 
or social workers with a good under¬ 
standing of deafness and who are fluent 
in manual communication. 

Third, there is a need for more deaf 
families who would be willing to be 
foster parents for hearing-impaired 
children and adolescents. 

Finally, there is a need to identify the 
deaf children who are in need of foster 
care, as well as to identify children in 
foster care situations who may be hear¬ 
ing-impaired, but who may have been 
misdiagnosed as learning disabled or 
retarded. 

Said Sue Mather, one of the deaf par¬ 
ticipants and herself a foster parent, "It 
has been a rewarding experience to 
share with social workers, foster 
parents, and other participants various 
issues related to foster care for deaf 
children. I (was) very pleased to see 
that all of us wanted to improve our 
foster care system for deaf children . . . 
Let us (hope) that this workshop will be 
one of many workshops in the near 
future." 

The Task Force on Foster Care for 
Hearing-Impaired Children and Adole¬ 
scents, the co-sponsor for this special 
workshop, is in the process of reorgan¬ 
izing and incorporating. In the future, 
it will be known as Advocates for Hear¬ 
ing Impaired Youth, Inc. The goals of 
this new organization are as follows: 

— to develop a communication net¬ 
work between agencies to share infor¬ 
mation on resources available to 
hearing-impaired youth. 

— to develop strategies for dealing suc¬ 
cessfully with the child welfare system. 

— to identify and investigate the 
number of hearing-impaired children 
and youth in need of (a) family support 
services; (b) foster care; (c) communi¬ 
ty home care; (d) community services 
(counseling, social services, health 
care). 

— to identify and investigate the 
availability of potential foster families, 
group, and community home 
placements. 

— to identify and investigate possible 
foster care and adoptive family recruit¬ 
ment strategies. 

— to educate child welfare agencies on 
the needs of hearing-impaired children 
and youth. 

— to educate professionals working 
with hearing-impaired children on the 
placement process. 


— to serve as child welfare advocates 
for hearing-impaired children and 
youth. 

— to develop community education 
programs for professionals, families, 
and community members. 

— to develop self-help community 
education programs for hearing- 
impaired youth. 

If you would like to know more 
about this organization and its goals, 
you may write to Ms. Martha Sheridan, 
do Jewish Social Service Agency of 
Metropolitan Washington, 6123 Mon¬ 
trose Rd., Rockville, MD 20852. 

Other organizations and agencies at 
work in the foster care field that could 
be contacted are as follows: 
Associated Catholic Charities 
Deaf Family Services 
320 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Jewish Social Service Agency of 
Metropolitan Washington 
6123 Montrose Rd. 

Rockville, MD 20852 


DECEMBER 1983 

James A. Anderson, Kansas 
Carolyn A. Armour, New York 
Annette Beckner, Arizona 
Ira and Lily Brown, North Carolina 
Clarice Bryan, Michigan 
Mildred Del Pilar, Florida 
Jacquelyn Smith Dipasquale, Missouri 
Betty Doyle, Maryland 
Carl A. Earwood/Pamela Rohland, New York 
Bill Fisher, Oregon 
Marsha Fuller, Maryland 
Jerry Gorelick, Pennsylvania 
Susanne Gorman, Massachusetts 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Canada 
Dr. & Mrs. W. Lloyd Johns, District of 
Columbia 

Lisa A.Kachur, California 

Frances Ann Kellerman, Pennsylvania 

Gary T. Kousin, Michigan 

O. C. Lyle, Minnesota 

Edith Mauney, Illinois 

Karen McClain, Texas 

Mr. & Mrs.. Robert S. Menchel, New York 

Anthony Naturale & Family, New Jersey 

Janie D. Neal, Georgia 

Marsha V. Northrup, Illinois 

Dolores Oglia, New York 

Jonathan Richard, District of Columbia 


North American Center on 
Adoption 

A Project of Permanent Families 
for Children 

Child Welfare League of America 
67 Irving Place 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 254-7410 

National Foster Parent Association 
P.O. Box 257 
King George, VA 22485 
(703) 775-7410 

For information on this and other 
training programs on deafness, contact: 

Office of Training 
The National Academy of 
Gallaudet College 
800 Florida Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 651-5480 

(Laura lean Gilbert is with Gallaudet 
Alumni/Public Relations Program. 


Carl s. Rogers, Wyoming 
Harriette Royer, New York 
Susan P. Russell, Missouri 
Ellen Schaefer, Maryland 
Linda Schweikert, Florida 
Linda M. Sinuc, New York 
Suzanne Snyder, California 
Mary Beth Starr, Wisconsin 
Jean B. Stuntz, Ohio 
Bernadette L. Vallee, Connecticut 
Elias Estevan Velarde, New Mexico 
Keri Welchel, Oklahoma 
Lucille Page West, California 
Doris Wilding, District of Columbia 
Jyl Marie Yager, New York 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Robert De Venney 
James & Dorothy Goheen 
Charles E. Knowles 
Dee Cee Eyes 

Mrs. Mary Sutton (In Memory of 
Dr. Victor Soukup) 

Donald & Viola Cowley (In Memory of 
Dr. Victor J. Soukup) 

Total Contributions $685.00 


New 

AMembers 
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Keys to convenience. 


Cybertech proudly introduces the 
Comm-One, the Comm-Plus, and the 
completely new Comm-Print series of 
small-size, low-weight telephone 
devices for the deaf (TDD's). With this 
new system you can effectively in¬ 
crease your communications range, 
if you presently own a TTY machine, or 
a personal computer, Cybertech can 
help you access the growing TDD 
network with two new Couplers. 

All Cybertech products are designed 
with two fundamental objectives in 
mind. The first is to provide the deaf 
and hearing impaired with a reliable, 
easy to use, two-way visual commu¬ 
nication system. The second, to ensure 
that all the most wanted features are 
included at an affordable price. 

Cybertech TDD’s enable you to easily 
converse with family and friends. 

The expanding TDD network will allow 
you to access a growing number of 
stores and services, all merely a phone 
call away. 

Cybertech has responded to user 
needs with new features such as a 
2000 character continuous memory 
and three programmable emergency 
message files. Options now available 
include an 8-hour external battery 
pack, a shock resistant travel case, and 
a telephone ring detector/flasher 
with remote features. 


Cybertech has worked closely with 
the deaf and their organizations in 
an effort to provide performance and 
reliability as well as good value. 

An example of this is the upgrading 
program which will allow users to have 
their TDD’s modified to incorporate 
new features and developments as they 
are presented, in this way, the most 
basic Comm-One can be expanded to 
include all present and future 
developments including an amazing 
voice output module. 

Cybertech, so in touch with today, so 
in tune with tomorrow. 

Features and Options 

COMM-ONE $285.00 * 

• 20 character green display. 

• printer output connector. 

• full four level typewriter keyboard. 

• 50 character keyboard buffer. 

• internal batten/ with recharger. 

• CA, SK, and display clear keys. 


COMM-PLUS $045.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-One 
as well as: 

• 2000 character continuous memory. 

• internal ASCII modem. 

• three continuously stored 200 
character emergency message files 
with selectable repeat feature. 

COMMPRINT-ONE $475.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-One 
as well as an internal 40 character- 
per-line printer. 

COMMPRINT-PLUS $625.00 * 

Has all the features of the Comm-Plus 
as well as an internal 40 character- 
per-line printer. 


Options for TDD's: 

• external 8-hour battery pack. 

• shock resistant travel case. 

• ring detector with lamp flasher and 
remote flasher capability. 

• remote flasher module. 

COUPLER (TTY/ASCII) 

• Model A: Baudot only. $175.00 * 

• Model B: full Baudot/ASCll capability. 

$275.00 * 

• Both models are capable of 
operating wireless, rerribte flashers. 

All Cybertech products are guaranteed 
for one year, parts and labour included. 


For more information, or to place 
an order, write or call your local 
distributor or: 


COMM-ONE 

COMM-PLUS 




160 Gibson Dr., Unit 5 
Markham, Ontario 
Canada 
L3R3K1 

(416) 475-2082 (voice or TTY) 


Suggested retail price 




Children of a Lesser God: 


A STEP TOWARDS GREATER 
UNDERSTANDING OF DEAFNESS 

by Samuel J. Zachary 


By offering a perceptual framework different from other 
communication mediums, theatre encourages new insights 
into human values and conflicts. A case in point is Mark 
Medoff's Children of a Lesser Cod, the Tony Award winning^ 
play which opened on Broadway on March 30, 1980, at the 
tail end of what some people refer to as the 1970's civil rights 
era for the hearing impaired populace. Since that time the 
play has been produced throughout America and Europe and 
has done much to combat the debilitating image of deafness 
that has been so pervasive for decades. 

Now, four years after its New York premiere, Children of 
a Lesser Cod will be revived by Medoff in the Spring of 1984 
at New Mexico State University. Phyllis Frelich and her 
husband, Bob Steinberg, will recreate the roles of Sarah 
Norman and James Leeds. Considering the timeless 
importance of this play's commentary upon human 
communication and interaction, a brief re-examination of the 
social and imaginative forces which helped to shape it is 
merited. Segments from an October 13, 1983, interview with 
Medoff are integrated into this discussion to reveal the 
playwright's thoughts on the play and on the cultural 
circumstances out of which it emerged. 

A Hearing Person's Understanding of Deafness 

In a confrontation with James Leeds, Sarah Norman 
emphatically defends the uniqueness of her silent world: 
Sarah: / live in a place you can't enter. It's out of reach ... 
Deafness isn't the opposite of hearing, as you think. 
It's a silence full of sound ... The sound of spring 
breaking up through the death of winter. 

James: The sound of... What does that mean? 

Sarah: My secret. No hearing person has ever gotten in 
here to find out... No person, period. (I,32) 1 
Besides clarifying Sarah's stubborn avoidance of a relationship 
that could make her vulnerable to hurt, this exchange estab¬ 
lishes a fundamental truth: people with different sensory 
abilities cannot fully comprehend each other's perception of 
the world. Dr. Edna S. Levine attributes this lack of under¬ 
standing between deaf and hearing people, in part, to the 
invisibility of hearing dysfunction and to the way hearing 
people take for granted their own auditory sense: 

"Man would as soon ask himself how breathing keeps him 
physically alive as how hearing keeps him psychologically 
alive. He simply does not think of it at all. As for the 



Phyllis Frelich and John Rubenstein 


handicaps of auditory defect. . . they do not show, the 
way a distorted limb or a missing finger or blinded eyes 
'show.' "The sufferer" 'limps'only socially, 'fumbles' only 
psychologically, 'stumbles' only vocationally ". . . 

To obtain the "feel" of deafness, therefore, is a difficult 
assignment for one who hears." 2 

Certainly, some hearing people recognize the implications 
of Dr. Levine's observation and make a sincere effort to go 
beyond a casual interest in deafness. Their wish is to interact 
with hearing impaired people as individuals and to familiarize 
themselves with the realities of deafness in a more than 
cursory fashion. Paul C. Higgins in a sociological study of 
deafness suggests that even these people encounter perceptual 
barriers: 

"Some hearing individuals are courtesy members of deaf 
communities. They may be educators, counselors, 
interpreters, or friends of the deaf. Often they have deafness 
in their families: deaf parents, siblings, children, or even 
spouses. Yet. . . no matter how empathic they are, no 
matter that there is deafness in their families, they are not 
deaf and can never 'really' know what it means to be 
deaf. " 3 
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Medoff is hearing, and he freely admits his limited 
knowledge of deafness shortly before beginning work on 
Children of a Lesser Cod. In the preface to the playscript he 
recalls: 

"I learn quickly that I don't know very damn much about 
deaf people. My experience runs to coughing up quarters 
in shopping centers for those little manual alphabet cards 
and somehow lumping the deaf all together with Patty 
Duke (a hearing actress) as Helen Keller in The Miracle 
Worker." 4 

The finished play, however, is by most estimations a sensitive 
depiction of hearing impaired people and problems they 
confront, albeit from a hearing perspective. Curiosity about 
Medoff's preparation for writing led to these questions and 
replies: 

Q: What were your avenues of research? 

A: Two really. One was my own instinct, which led me 
finally to conclude that there is not a whole lot of 
difference between deaf people and hearing people in 
terms of basic feelings and responses to things and 
conflict. 

The other avenue of research was . . . two friends— 
one deaf and one hearing—who were married and with 
whom I became very close. I picked their brains a lot. It's 
very hard for me to know anymore where Phyllis Frelich 
left off and I took over. We were both well aware that. . . 
Sarah Norman was not very much like Phyllis. She was 


much more like Mark Medoff in terms of her hostility and 
her defensiveness and her politics . . . James Leeds started 
off being a whole lot like other early Medoff characters 
and turned out to be unlike any . . . and very unlike Bob 
Steinberg . . . 

Then later—and it really wasn't until the play got to 
Los Angeles—I started meeting other deaf people. By the 
time we got to New York we had quite a coterie of 
people gathered together as a moving family. But as I look 
back on the experience, what I learned came basically 
from Bob and Phyllis and from instinct. 

Q: Was the thought in your mind when you were writing 
the play that you wanted it to authentically represent the 
deaf experience? How much were you willing to 
fictionalize? 

A: I had no desire to fictionalize ... As always, much of 
the rewriting has to do with feedback from people in the 
company. When I was writing I didn't know nearly as 
much about the deaf culture as I know now. I had to 
work from instinct, because I had to create a script that 
could be rehearsed. Then . . . Phyllis and Bob would feed 
back to me. I can't remember times when they said, 'This 
is absolutely inauthentic" or, 'This is nothing like deaf 
people." More often than not they would say "This is 
right. This happened" or, "I know somebody this hap¬ 
pened to" or, "I know someone like this person." 

When we went from here-to Los Angeles, Gordon 
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for the hearing-impaired. 
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and the digital alarm clock. 6.) Micronta Digital Timer/ 
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Davidson knew nothing about the deaf culture and kept 
urging me to particularize anywhere that it was possible 
to catch something particularly or even peculiarly deaf... 

Once we got out there we had all sorts of participa¬ 
tion. They had a group called GLAD . . . that. . . was 
just getting on its feet. It was essentially a consciousness 
raising group of deaf people associated with the Mark 
Taper Forum. There were two deaf males and a deaf 
female who were closely associated with the project and 
who were with us from the outset. We also populated 
the understudy group with three hard of hearing and deaf 
people. . . So, during the whole process there were six 
or seven deaf and hard of hearing people around most 
of the time. 5 

Instinct and the experiential input of Phyllis Frelich, Bob 
Steinberg, and a core of hearing impaired associates served 
as primary sources of information for Medoff. The creative 
result of this collaborative effort was exemplified in one way 
by the dramatization of hearing parent-deaf child relationships. 

Sarah Norman did not have a supportive home life. Her 
apparently guilt-ridden father stole away shortly after she, at 
the age of five, was sent to a residential school for the deaf. 
They never met again after that. Sarah's relationship with her 
mother also deteriorated. Unable to find mutual ease and 
pleasure in one another's company, they simply stopped 
visiting together. Sarah hid herself away at the school work¬ 
ing as a maid, and Mrs. Norman struggled in solitude to 
repress the self-pity she felt over the abnormality of her 
daughter and the distress she believed it had inflicted upon 
the family. 

Well known to psychologists, educators, and social workers 
is the potentially traumatic impact of a deaf child being born 
to hearing parents, as was Sarah. In such instances the usual 
transitional stresses of the growing family unit are aggravated 
and may lead to damaging consequences for the parents and 
the child. Donalf F. Moores explains how final diagnosis of 
the hearing impairement 

" . . is quickly followed by overwhelming complications. 
Parents may wonder whose fault it is, the father's or 
mother's. Some interpret a child's deafness as God's way 
of punishing parents for past sins . . . Because of the 
parent's lack of knowledge about deafness, they may be 
uncertain about whether the child will ever be self-sufficient 
and eventually will assume a productive role in society or 
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will be a lifelong burden , emotionally and financially, drain¬ 
ing family resources." b 

Initial worries are then compounded by problems such as 
communication limitations, unsureness about the child's in¬ 
tellectual and educational achievement, added caretaking 
pressures on siblings, possible alienation of the child from the 
family as he/she begins to learn the comforts and advantages 
of the deaf community, and a host of others. Parents who 
dwell in grief and who fail to adjust to their child's deafness 
suffer much anguish. Naturally, the negative feelings spread 
to the child and, besides disrupting family stability, impede 
healthy maturation of the youngster. 

Families who receive helpful counseling often are able to 
overcome these difficulties and establish a productive home 
environment. Instead of making the child feel inferior and 
unwanted, these families discover ways to accept the child 
as he/she is and encourage the child to build a positive self- 
image. 

Medoff, although a father of three children, possessed no 
experience in raising a hearing impaired child. His creation 
of hearing parent-deaf child relationships was therefore based 
upon stories related by Phyllis Frelich and Bob Steinberg and 
upon his own associative and intuitive sense for the situation: 

"Bob and Phyllis said a lot of kids go into school at a very 
early age because their parents can't keep them at home- 
won't keep them at home—and marriages break up. It's 
very similar to other sorts of things, like losing a child and 
what happens to marriages. Then I tried to dramatize it 
in a way that affected me, which was the notion of a father 
being unable to deal with this and putting the child in a 
school. . . and still not being able to continue . . . 

It also came from an experience I had when I was nine 
years old. I went to a school, and in my class there were 
kids from an orphanage. I'll never forget. I could not 
somehow deal with the fact these kids—most of them— 
had parents who gave them up. In some cases they lost 
their parents. I remember there was a kid named Bobby 
who had one arm. He had been junked , so to speak." 

Human Awareness and Communication 

The success of Medoff—a hearing playwright—in accurately 
representing deaf issues and characters is assessed cautious¬ 
ly by some people. In a 1980 review of Children of a Lesser 
God, Robert Brustein labels the product a "supreme exam¬ 
ple of a new Broadway genre—the Disability Play" and a 
"subgenre of a time-tested Broadway artifact—The Play You 
Are Not Allowed to Dislike." 7 The not-so-gentle criticism 
emanates from what Brustein considers the play's "soap-opera 
origins" and its "chic compendium of every extant cliche 
about women and minority groups." 8 At the 1983 American 
Theatre Association Convention, Rick Curry of the National 
Theatre Workshop of the Handicapped called Children of a 
Lesser God an "infancy narrative of deafness." 9 Although prais¬ 
ing it as "A beautiful, angry play," Curry warned that it is 
not ". . . about what it means to be a disabled person, but, 
rather, what the able bodied playwright thinks it means to 
be disabled." 10 Perceptual differences between hearing and 
nonhearing people account for this evaluation. 

Both Brustein and Curry, however, credit Children of a 
Lesser God as a step towards greater understanding of deaf¬ 
ness. The majority of the play's reviews reinforce this sen- 
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timent, as does Phyllis Frelich. When asked in a 1980 
interview what she thought was the play's greatest impact, 
Miss Frelich replied, 

" Awareness , of course . . . People are coming to unders¬ 
tand that deaf people want to be themselves. They do not 
want to be some kind of "perfect" . . . They want to be 
accepted as they are .. . With awareness, people will not 
try to force new ways on deaf people who may not want 
them. Instead , they will come to accept deaf people as they 
are." 11 

Medoff has stated on numerous occasions that he never 
intended Children of a Lesser Cod to be the definitive deaf 
play. He undertook the project to bolster the New Mexico 
State University theatre program by making possible the im¬ 
portation of guest professional artists and, mostly, to create 
a vehicle for a talented actress who just happened to be deaf. 
When questioned on the topic of awareness and how 
enlightened estimations of people operated within the play, 
Medoff offered these responses: 

A: The thing that Sarah and James learn about each other 
is that people have to have the right to choose to be what 
they can be, what they want to be within the realm of 
what they can be and what is possible for them. 

Q: If you were to identify a theme for the play, would that 
be it? 

A: Yes. People totally misinterpreted the title many, many 
times. It was from Idylls of the King. The sequence goes, 
"For why is all around us here/ As if some lesser god had 
made the world/ But had not force to shape it as he 
would?" A lot a people . . . misconstrued what I wrote 
to mean that God, ostensibly in Heaven, had made deaf 
people and that they aren't up to snuff with everyone else. 
That's not what I meant... It has to do with ... the pro¬ 
pensity ... of people like James Leeds who come into 
schools to make these "poor little deafies" over into his 
own image. As the play goes on, it becomes quite clear 
that Sarah is the same sort of person—that she wants him 
to be what she wants him to be. What they learn about 
each other is that neither is the perfect godhead and that 
they've got to give each other some room to be individ¬ 
uals and to make their own choices. 

Q: To meet in this "other place" that they talk about. In a 
symbolic way, is this "other place" awareness? 

A: Yes. Awareness and the ability to let someone be his or 
her own individual. And that is hard. For Sarah and James 
it's hard as hell. They can do it because they are both 
enormously loving and intelligent people . . . 

The necessity of a more informed opinion of deafness 
among the hearing society is discovered in the historical 
stigmatization of hearing impaired people, what Erving Goff- 
man describes as the classification of individuals with different 
attributes as abnormal and inferior. 12 Such an assessment is 
of course discrediting, and usually it results in manipulation 
and patronization. This attitude is powerfully exemplified 
within society and the play by the traditional refusal of hear¬ 
ing people to acknowledge the legitimacy of American Sign 
Language. In a stirring speech delivered near the end of the 
play, Sarah articulates her feelings on the richness of visual 
language and on the consequences of its suppression: 


Sarah: For all my life I have been the creation of other peo¬ 
ple. The first thing I was ever able to understand was that 
everyone was supposed to hear but I couldn't and that 
was bad . . . Well , my brain understands a lot and my 
eyes are my ears; and my hands are my voice; and 
my language, my speech , my ability to communicate 
is as great as yours. Greater , maybe , because I can com¬ 
municate to you in one image an idea more complex 
than you can speak to each other in fifty words ... I 
want to be joined to other people , but all my life peo¬ 
ple have spoken for me: She says; she means; she 
wants. As if there were no I. As if there were no one 
in here who could understand. Until you let me be 
an individual, an I, just as you are , you will never tru¬ 
ly be able to come inside my silence and know me. 
And until you can do that, I will never let myself know 
you .. . (II,90) 13 

Battles over the relative value of spoken language versus 
signed language have continued for decades and have deter¬ 
red hearing people's acceptance of deaf people as fully func¬ 
tioning human beings. The philosophical argument is popular¬ 
ly known as the oral-manual controversy. In brief, oralists 
maintain that deaf people can learn to speak and that this 
skill is essential in a predominantly hearing world. In oralist 
schools the use of sign language is thus strictly forbidden, and 
students who do use it are promptly disciplined. Manualists 
content that an oral-aural mode of communication in inap¬ 
propriate for individuals who cannot process voiced messages. 
The possible benefits of speech training are not entirely 
disavowed, but visual communication is thought to be the 
natural form of expression for deaf people. Differences in 
opinion between the oralist and manualist camps still are not 
completely reconciled, even though the linquistic work of 
William C. Stokoe in the 1960's led to eventual confirmation 
of the identifiable and systematized structures of American 
Sign Language. 

Much of the conflict in Children of a Lesser Cod generates 
from disputes over language use. Medoff makes the follow¬ 
ing comments: 

Q: The play is a terrific dramatization of the oral-manual con¬ 
troversy. Was this what you wished to accomplish? 

A: I did that very purposely. That was one of the first things 
that I learned. There was this ongoing argument, and 
some of the earliest things Phyllis told me had to do with 
the fact that when she was in school there were kids 
whose hands were tied behind their backs and they were 
forced to speak. That's all I needed to hear. 

Q: Then you did take a side on the issue. 

A: Absolutely. I have nothing against Total Communication*. 
In fact, I think Total Communication is wonderful and that 
at some point a deaf individual has a right like anyone 
to speak or not to speak or to sign or not to sign. When 
I traveled in Europe I was met by a great deal of anger 
from the deaf educational people who wanted to fight with 
me all the time because over there they force children to 
speak and don't let a lot of them sign. They really were 
angry and wanted me to somehow change my mind and 
see that what they were doing seemed perfectly legitimate. 
I don't want to masquerade as an expert on the subject, 
but it does not seem legitimate to me. 
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Early in the play Mrs. Norman explains to James that Sarah 
stopped trying to speak when she learned that imitating lip 
and facial movements made her look grotesque. James' own 
realization of the fear and embarrassment Sarah associates 
with speaking comes at the climax of the play. Enraged at 
Sarah's stern avoidance of speech, James pins her arms to 
her sides and forcefully demands her to speak. Also enrag¬ 
ed, Sarah blurts out a string of indecipherable sentences. 
Taken aback by what he hears, James is made suddenly con¬ 
scious of the value Sarah places on manual language. This 
confrontation precipitates the separation of Sarah and James 
until such time as they can ". . . meet in another place; not 
in silence or in sound but somewhere else . . ," 14 
The partial evolution of this explosive scene is described 
by Med off: 

* As defined by the Maryland School for the Deafs David 
Denton, "Total Communication includes the full spectrum 
of language modes: child-devised gestures, the language of 
signs, speech, speechreading, fingerspelling, reading, and 
writing . . . and the develpment of any remnant of residual 
hearing for the enhancement of speech and speechreading 
skills through long-term consistent use of individual hearing 
aid and/or high fidelity group amplification systems." 15 
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"The scene where she speaks—the fight they 
have . . . Once I had written that it never changed. It was 
right. It just worked. Everything else just needed to be 
geared to it. It was an extraordinary moment, both 
dynamically and just in terms of fear. Originally when I did 
it here I just had her scream at him—make indecipherable 
sounds. Then Cordon Davidson said, 'Even though Phyllis 
doesn't speak well, write what you think she says and see 
if she'll try to say it.' It was in rehearsal, and he asked me 
to do it because he didn't know how to ask her, I guess. 

So I slipped in front of her and I signed to her very private¬ 
ly. I asked her to try to say it. She said, 'Speak?' [makes 
the sign for 'speak'] I said, 'Yes.' it was really a very 
strange moment, because Phyllis as Phyllis really didn't want 
to do that. She speaks a helluva lot better than Sarah, but 
she gave up speaking, too .. . Doesn't use it very much. 

But she did. That in itself was an extraordinary moment 
in rehearsal. It was always an extraordinary moment on 
stage." 

The Status of Hearing Impaired Actors 

That work on Children of a Lesser Cod has led Medoff— 
and, subsequently, hearing audiences—to a greater understan¬ 
ding of deafness and to a deeper appreciation of the talents 
of hearing impaired actors is certain. As a consequence, he 
has stipulated that in professional productions of the play the 
three hearing impaired roles must be reserved for hearing im¬ 
paired actors. He was asked to elaborate on the reasons for 
this decision: 

"There are a couple answers. One is that we no longer 
send white folks out in black face to portray Black people. 

By the same token, I don't see the point in sending hear¬ 
ing actors out to play deaf roles. We have deaf actors who 
can play themselves. 

There are two other aspects of it. One is that no matter 
what you do—and I've now seen three productions with 
hearing Sarahs—it's just not the same. It does not have the 
linguistic truth that it ought to have and that it would have 
if it were really a deaf person. A deaf person signing has 
facial expressions, makes sound, has manual fluidity that 
I have never seen—never seen—a hearing person match 
so that you couldn't really tell the difference . . . 

I have asked that in professional productions that every 
effort be made to use deaf and hard of hearing actors. In 
non professional productions I haven't made that stipula¬ 
tion because ... it would be impossible to maintain. I do 
think there is a level at which it is a wonderful experience 
for a hearing person to try to play one of these roles. 
Wonderful experience. So it's not that I don't want to see 
that happen or that I'm going to preclude that possibili¬ 
ty ... I want to provide the opportunities which do not 
readily exist for deaf performers to do something that they 
can get their teeth into." 

The contractual mandate by Medoff to ensure the use of 
hearing impaired actors in professional productions addresses 
a vital concern among deaf performers. For a long time two 
problems have persisted: 1) Few parts suited to the talent 
resources of hearing impaired people have been written, 2) 
and parts that to exist often have been assigned to hearing 
actors. The work of the National Theatre of the Deaf, the Fair- 
mount Theatre of the Deaf, the Hughes Memorial Theatre, 
and other deaf theatre organizations provides some outlet for 
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the artistic expression of hearing impaired people, but few 
such opportunities can be found in the legitimate hearing 
theatre. Rick Curry strongly underscores this predicament: 

"Very few disabled persons have role models. There aren't 
enough disabled actors and actresses that would excite them 
to break down those theatre doors to get in. So they 
become passive recipients of watching television. But, if in 
fact we put pressure on the theatres to make it accessible 
to get a disabled youngster into the theatre, then she's go¬ 
ing to say, 7 want to do that' or, 7 can do that'... It is 
cruel to invite young disabled youngsters into the theatre 
when in fact there is no disabled member possible to get 
onto that state. What they are really saying is, 'Come and 
look at us, but we don't want you.' " 1b 

The role models that Curry mentions have been prevalent 
within the hearing theatre for centuries—so long that hear¬ 
ing people perhaps overlook their significance. Robert F. 
Panara from the National Technical Institute for the Deaf ex¬ 
plains the importance of these figures to the deaf populace: 

. . the deaf person who identifies with his deaf counter¬ 
part on stage or on television gets a psychological boost 
which serves to remove the 'stigma' of deafness. He 
discovers a 'new image' of himself—a person with self- 
worth, with greater confidence, with a more positive at¬ 
titude toward life and society. And the more he studies this 
new image of himself, the stronger becomes his desire to 
seek other examples, or 'role models' of deaf persons who 
have succeeded in the various cultural arts." 17 

The paucity of acting opportunities for hearing impaired 
people and the reluctance of entertainent moguls to pioneer 
this territory has been made apparent to Medoff through his 
personal contact with movie and television executives. In his 
words, 

"I've gone to several of the networks and stations with ideas 
essentially that I wanted to write for Phyllis. Not interested. 
I'm working on a film right now. When I went in and 
pitched the idea and said that the character is going to be 
deaf, they said, 'No, please.' It was almost embarrassment. 
'No, no, please don't write deaf characters.' But I did 
anyway. They're not speaking to me at the moment, but 
I think it will all work out. . . 

I'm frankly a little disappointed that there have not been 
other works, whether by deaf or hearing writers, aboun¬ 
ding with roles for deaf actors ... I've been disappointed 
in a number of arenas that we really didn't achieve in terms 
of activity. What we achieved initially was deaf awareness. 
The awareness seems to be where alot of it stopped. It 
didn't move from awareness to activity, promoting deaf 
parts of any sort. And that is sad, and it stinks." 

Medoff is taking that extra step from awareness to activity 
by creating a new play. Besides providing a challenging role 
for Phyllis Frelich, the play dramatizes the hesitancy of the 
hearing theatre world to accommodate the needs of hearing 
impaired artists. In the play Miss Frelich enacts a playwright 
trying to get a play produced. She is met with resistance from 
the manager of a regional theatre because the major character 
in the play is deaf. He complains that he has no deaf com¬ 
pany members and no budget to hire any. The playwright 
is thus forced to cast a hearing actor in the lead role, but 


ultimately she plays the part herself when the hearing actor 
cannot do it. This new work premieres in the Spring of 1984 
at New Mexico State University. 

Children of a Lesser God began impulsively as a promise 
by an innovative playwright to make work for a gifted deaf 
actress. It ended as a captivating theatrical event which made 
visible seldom dramatized subjects: hearing-deaf relationships 
and problems associated with hearing impairment. The ac¬ 
tion focused specifically upon hearing impairment, but the 
larger story held significance for all who experienced it. In 
a 1980 review of the play, Jack Kroll wrote: 

"The presumption of an 'unhandicapped' world is 
that. . . 'handicapped' men and women are lacking some 
particle of their humanity. What makes Medoff's play so 
shrewd and moving is that his compassion is not for those 
who cannot hear sounds, but for those who cannot hear 
the chords of communication between people, and in this 
we are all hard of hearing, as well as partially blind, numb 
of touch, with fast-food taste buds and stuffy noses." 16 
That the perspectives revealed by the play are from a hear¬ 
ing playwright seems of little consequence in light of the sen¬ 
sitizing impact the play has had on American society. The 
next logical step is for hearing impaired authors to vigorous¬ 
ly pursue production outlets for plays featuring hearing im¬ 
paired actors and for hearing theatre managers to become 
more receptive to the artictic viability of such projects. In this 
way the theatre can continue to offer insights into the cultural 
issues introduced by Children of a Lesser God and facilitate 
the hearing society's understanding of deafness. 
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From past to present: 

THE 

MARIE KATZENBACH 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

■ 

by Mark A. Tucci 


N IS D. on Hamilton Avenue in Trenton 1904 


On March 11, 1873, an act was approved by the Senate 
and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey which per¬ 
mitted Governor Joel Parker to establish a 5-member com¬ 
mission whose task it would be to . . examine into the con¬ 
dition of the deaf and dumb, blind and feeble minded 
inhabitants of this state and examine into the feasibility of 
building an asylum or asylums for such persons." The com¬ 
mission was formed on April 23, 1873 and consisted of: 
Charles D. Deshler, Jeremiah Baker, William S. Yard, Charles 
D. Hendrickson and Ralph B. Goudy. 

The commission projected that New Jersey had a popula¬ 
tion of approximately 526 deaf children under the age of 18. 
The state, however, was providing educational services for 
only 53 of them by supporting their education in the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and in the Penn¬ 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Mount Airy. 

Based on this information, the commission concluded: 'That 
one or more institutions for the care and education of the 
defective classes in our State are an imperative necessity, 
whether we consider their number, the neglect, degradation 
and suffering to which they are subjected, their deprivation 
of attainable means of advancement in the mental and moral 
faculties which distinguish man from brute, their helpless 
dependence, or the public interest." They further recom¬ 
mended that ". . . these institutions should not be asylums 
for the mere custody of their inmates, nor State alms-houses 
for the 'indigent poor' only; but that they should be schools 
for the education and training of our defectives for intelligent 


and self-supporting members of our society, free to all, 
whether rich or poor." 

On March 31, 1882 an act was approved which provided 
for the funding of a state institution . . for the instruction 
and maintenance of deaf mutes to be known as the State 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb." It also provided for the 
establishment of a board of 11 trustees, who would have con¬ 
trol and management of the institution. The board consisted 
of the Governor, Comptroller and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the following citizens: Richard L. 
Howell and Theodore W. Morris (1-year terms); Alexander 
V. Manning and John T. Bird (2-year terms); Thomas T. Kin¬ 
ney and Marcus Beach (3-year terms); and Henderson G. 
Scudder and Henry B. Crosby (4-year terms). The board was 
organized by the election of Governor George C. Ludlow as 
President, State Superintendent of Public Instruction Ellis A. 
Apgar as Secretary and Comptroller Edward J. Anderson as 
Treasurer. 

The institute was to be housed in a facility that was originally 
constructed for orphans of Civil War soldiers on Hamilton 
and Chestnut Avenues in Trenton. The state made an ap¬ 
propriation of $15,000 . . to defray the expenses of the 

necessary alterations, improvements and repairs to the 
building and for procuring the necessary furniture." It was 
estimated that another $20,000 would be required to pur¬ 
chase all the supplies that would be needed in order to put 
the institution in proper condition for the reception and care 
of pupils (e.g., books, appliances, materials, etc.). It was later 
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determined, however, that $20,000 would not be adequate, 
so the state sold the Stevens Battery and allocated the pro¬ 
ceeds ($58,793.58) to the institution. 

On May 1, 1883 the Board of Trustees unanimously voted 
to appoint Professor Weston Jenkins (Senior Professor of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and former Civil 
War Lieutenant) the first Superintendent of New Jersey's State 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb with an annual salary of 
$3,500. 

On October 9, 1883 the first pupils were received at the 
school and preparations for educational operations were 
begun. The first school population consisted of 68 pupils (38 
males and 30 females), including six from Mercer County. 
The first school staff was comprised of the following em¬ 
ployees: superintendent, male teacher, 3 female teachers, 
steward, assistant steward, matron, matron's assistant, girls' 
supervisor, engineer, watchman, hostler, laborer, supervisor 
of kitchen, and 12 female servants. 

In his first report to the Board of Trustees, Superintendent 
Jenkins reported, "The education of the children received 
into such an institution, as this, should, in my opinion, 
and, as I believe, in that of the Board of Trustees, 
include such a training that will fit them, upon their discharge, 
to become self-supporting men and women and to overcome, 
as far as possible, the effects of the handicap which their misfor¬ 
tune places upon them in the struggle for existence." He also 
commented on Vocational education, "The State, as I under¬ 
stand the case, supports a deaf-mute child at this institution 
for a term of years, not merely that he may be taught the 
branches of a common school education, but that he may be 
so trained that - instead of being (as without education he 
would be) a stranger in the community in which he lives, hav¬ 


N.j.S.D. Rhythm Class 1931 


ing no share in the stock of common thoughts and feelings 
which make it an organic whole, a probable dependent on 
the public, and an almost certain victim to his own unbridled 
passions - he may become an intelligent citizen, a productive, 
self supporting wage-earner and an upright, moral, self- 
respecting man. To produce this result, industrial training is 
one of the most important means." 

A supplement to the legislative act, that established the in¬ 
stitution, was approved on April 14, 1884. The supplement 
changed the name of the institution to the New Jersey School 
for Deaf Mutes. 

In the annual report of 1890-91 it was stated. "By Chapter 
XCVII of the Laws of 1891 the former Board of Trustees of 
the New Jersey School for Deaf Mutes is abolished and the 
duties and powers of such Board are vested in the State Board 
of Education." Thus the beginning of the school's long term 
association with the New Jersey State Board of Education and 
the State Department of Education. 

In 1892, George S. Porter joined the school's faculty as a 
teacher of printing. He became responsible for the school's 
four-page periodical entitled Deaf Mute Times which was soon 
changed to The Silent Worker. Associate Editor George Porter 
and Editor Weston Jenkins transformed the periodical into a 
first class publication which became one of the most widely 
read by the deaf in this century. When Porter retired in 1929, 
The Silent Worker was discontinued. The school began 
publishing the jersey School News in 1930. 

In 1899, John Pennington Walker became the second su¬ 
perintendent of the school. Walker was a former principal 
of the industrial department of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

In 1900, the school's name was changed to the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. And on May 30, 1900, the Biennial Con¬ 
vention of the New Jersey Society of the Deaf was held at the 
school chapel. 

Walter M. Kilpatrick, of the American School for the Deaf 
served as the third superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf from 1916 to 1917. It was under his administra¬ 
tion that one year of military instruction was carried out at the 
school. 

Dr. Alvin E. Pope, a former teacher at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, was appointed the 4th superintendent of the 
school in 1917 and served until 1939. It was under Dr. Pope's 

Lesson in Speech 1908-09 
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administration that the school moved from its Hamilton Avenue 
location in downtown Trenton to its present suburban loca¬ 
tion in West Trenton. The state purchased the Scudder farm 
and began construction of the new school for the deaf. The 
primary unit of the school opened in 1923, and the middle 
and upper units opened in 1926. The school officially was 
opened by Governor Moore. 

On March 16, 1940, Charles M. Jochem, principal of the 
Vocational Department, was appointed the fifth superintendent 
of the NJSD and served until his retirement in 1975. On March 
22, 1965, the school's name was changed to the Marie H. 
Katzenbach School for the Deaf. Mrs. Katzenbach was chosen 
for this honor because of her many years of hard work for 
the school and its students while serving on the State Board 
of Education. She served on the Board for 43 years, during 
which time she was a friend and advocate of the deaf in New 
Jersey. 

Philip Cronlund served as the sixth superintendent of the 
school from 1975 until 1981. It was under Mr. Cronlund's ad¬ 
ministration that the school officially adopted a Total Com¬ 
munication philosophy. 

Dr. James R. LeBuffe was appointed the seventh superinten¬ 
dent of the school in 1981. Under Dr. LeBuffe's administra¬ 
tion, a great emphasis has been placed upon: improving the 
students' language abilities and general acadamic achievement, 
parent education, and informing the general public, throughout 
New Jersey about hearing impairment, and about Katzenbach's 
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comprehensive educational programs and its successful 
graduates. He is also responsible for initiating the school's first 
Family Learning Vacation Programs. 

On July 10, 1983, a groundbreaking ceremony was held at 
Katzenbach for an all-faith/multi-purpose building which, when 
completed, will be named in honor of Dr. Charles M. Jochem, 
who began the fund drive for the facility many years ago. 

On July 21, 1983, the copper box that was buried in the 
cornerstone of the clock tower building (1922) was removed 
by Dr. James R. LeBuffe and MKSD Alumni Historian, Mr. 
Daniel Bagby. The box was placed in the cornerstone by Dr. 
Alvin E. Pope on Thursday, December 7, 1922. Because the 
contents of the box had been exposed to moisture over the 
years, they seem to be unsalvageable at this point. Fortunate¬ 
ly, however, in the alumni archives, Daniel Bagby has duplicate 
copies. Of all the important documents that were originally 
placed in the box. The contents of the box included: a letter 
from a gentleman in Cape May who asked that a school for 
the deaf be established; a letter from Weston Jenkins which 
resulted in the making of improvement in the school, a letter 
from Mrs. Jenkins, a letter from Dr. Pope, a feature article from 
a Newark newspaper about the need for a better school for 
the deaf in New Jersey, and 10 copies of The Silent Worker 
and The Supplement. 

On July 28, 29 and 30, the Katzenbach Alumni Association 


sponsored a special three-day Centennial Convention, which 
was coordinated by Larry Forestal. Workshops were held at 
the National Conference Center in Hightstown, N.J., on Thurs¬ 
day and Friday. A special brunch and tours of the school's 
facilities were held on Saturday. The day culminated with a 
banquet at the Cedar Gardens Restaurant which was attend¬ 
ed by approximately 800 alumni, staff and friends. 

On Wednesday, September 7, 1983, the school had a very 
special opening day, ribbon-cutting ceremony in commemora¬ 
tion of Katzenbach's Centennial School Year. The event was 
coordinated by Mark Tucci and was attended by Governor 
Thomas H. Kean, Congressman Christopher Smith, Mercer 
County Executive Bill Mathesius, N.J. Senator John H. Ewing 
N.J. Senator Gerald R. Stockman, and Ewing Township Deputy 
Mayor, Mr. Chester Cohen. During the ceremony, Governor 
Thomas Kean signed a special proclamation declaring the week 
of September 12th "Deaf Awareness Week" for the State of 
New Jersey in commemoration of Katzenbach's Centennial 
celebration. 

Annual Reports to the Board of Trustees/Education — 1883-1917 
Cannon , lack R., Deaf Heritage, National Association of the 
Deaf; S’rlver Spring , Maryland; 1981 

(Mr. Tucci is outreach coordinator of the Marie Katzenbach 
School for the Deaf.) 
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Russia 


BETTER SEEN THAN HEARD 

PART THREE 

by Margaret Walworth 




At the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier , a bridal couple approaches A class of three year olds, 
the grave , and the bride lays down her bouquet on the grave. 


June 17 , 1982 

After a day of sightseeing, four of us 
attend a ballet performance of Don 
Quixote. When we arrive at the the¬ 
atre, the entire audience seems to be 
waiting to check their coats. Instead of 
joining them, we start looking for our 
seats. 

An usher, a tiny pock-marked old 
lady, gives us an angry look and shakes 
her head violently, blocking our en¬ 
trance to the aisle. The usher in the 
next aisle reacts in the same way, but 
also gestures angrily at our coats. We 
finally get the idea: we will not be 
allowed to sit down until we check our 
coats. Keeping one's coat during a 
public funcion is a social error in 
Russia—we knew this but hadn't taken 
it seriously enough. We report sheep¬ 
ishly to the cloakroom. The American 
aversion to wasting time is probably in¬ 
comprehensible to these Russian 
citizens, who spend much of their time 
waiting in lines. 

Don Quixote is so expertly per¬ 
formed that the next three hours pass 
like a dream. We had made reserva¬ 
tions only a few hours before the per¬ 
formance. Nevertheless, we have ex- 



In the Gardens of Peter the Great's Sum¬ 
mer Palace. 


cellent seats. The theatre is packed, so 
our tickets must have been held back 
from the general market. 

June 18 ; 1982 

Our first visit of the day is to the Kiev 
School for the Deaf. It is vacation time, 
but some classes are in session. We 


assemble in the large entrance hall 
decorated by a picture of Lenin and 
posters with political slogans. 

We visit a class of eight year olds. 
Each child introduces him or herself, 
using speech and sign language. They 
act as if foreign tourists are nothing to 
get excited about. While one child is 
standing, the other nine sit in exactly 
the same position: straight backs, heads 
erect with eyes straight ahead, arms 
folded at precisely the same angle on 
the desk in front of them. They don't 
act cowed or uncomfortably strained, 
just well-disciplined. 

We then visit classes of two and 
three year olds. They are also very well- 
disciplined. They sit quietly at long, low 
tables, while their teachers tell us their 
names and other things about them. 
The teacher of the older class uses sign 
language and speech, but the teachers 
of these younger classes use speech 
alone. 

After observing a teacher working 
with two seven year old slow learners, 
we are ushered into a large room 
where some teachers are waiting. A 
school official tells us about the educa- 
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tional set-up at the Kiev school. As we 
have observed, sign language is used 
in the classroom with children over six 
years of age. The director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Defectology in Moscow, which 
supposedly decides on educational 
policy for the Soviet Union as a whole, 
gave us an entirely different impression 
of communicative practices. 

A short discussion with the teachers, 
some of whom are deaf, follows. A 
sample of the dialogue (which involves 
translation from Russian Sign Language 
to Russian to English to American Sign 
Language and back): Russian teacher: 
In Russia, the major educational pro¬ 
blems of the deaf have been solved. Is 
that true in America? 

American spokesman: Well . . . 
Russian teacher: In Russia, schools are 
not in session during the summer, do 
American teachers get vacations? 
American spokesman: Oh, yes. We ... 
Russian teacher: The government pays 
for vacations as spas and other holiday 
trips. Does the American government 
do anything like that? 

American spokesman: Well, no, we 
have to pay for our own vacations. Do 
any of you take vacations abroad? 
Russian teacher: How many hours a 
day do American teachers work? 

Word of our visit has spread. Some 
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people in the halls are apparently not 
associated with the school. Among 
these is a gregarious young man who 
is extremely skilled in mime. He tells 
us (in pantomime) that when the 
school officials learned that we were 
coming, a massive clean-up—including 
painting the whole school—took place. 
The odor of fresh paint is quite 
noticeable, so his story could be true. 
One of the teachers makes a point of 
telling Tanya that the young man is a 
visitor from Poland—to cast doubt on 
his reliability? 

The young man follows us to the en¬ 
trance, and begins on a new story 
about how the children are really 
treated when there are no American 
tourists around (his left index finger 
representing a child and his right fist 
representing a teacher). He stays with 
us until our bus departs. 

We visit BabiYar, where thousands 
of people were lined up and shot by 
the Nazis. Tanya refers to those slain 
as citizens of Kiev, not Jews. The 
famous poem by Soviet poet Yevtush¬ 
enko about the lack of a memorial at 
this site probably played a part in its 
being erected. 

We also visit the tomb of the un¬ 
known soldier. It has an eternal flame 
and a constant honor guard of boys in 
Young Pioneer uniform standing at at¬ 
tention by the grave. Two young girls, 
also in Young Pioneer uniform, goose- 
step up and down the pathway leading 
to the memorial. A bridal couple ap¬ 
proach the grave. The girl lays her bou¬ 
quet on the grave and a moment of 
silence follows. The purpose of this 
demonstration is to thank those who, 
by their actions, have improved the 
quality of life. 

June 79, 1982 

Today, we fly to Leningrad. While 
we are at breakfast, everyone's luggage 
is collected and is in the lobby when 
we go out to the bus—except Adele's 
and mine. It takes a long time to get 
the hotel people to collect the un¬ 
touched bags. Meanwhile, we have vi¬ 
sions of making do with the contents 
of our carry-on bags for the rest of the 
trip. No one wants to be in the posi¬ 
tion of finding that a mistake has been 
made and it seems as if our bags will 
just remain in the room if we do not 
insist on seeing them before leaving the 
hotel. 

In Leningrad, our huge glass-walled 


hotel could easily be part of the Hilton 
Hotel chain. Only the view is different: 
picture windows look out across the 
Neva River to the Winter Palace, St. 
Isaac's Cathedral, the Peter and Paul 
Fortress, and the warship "Aurora" 
which played an important role in the 
revolution. 

Some group members go out explor¬ 
ing and encounter deaf Russians on the 
street. Some of these new acquain¬ 
tances return to the hotel together and 
go up to the bar on the top floor. They 
don't have any trouble with the hotel 
people; control of contact between 
foreigners and citizens seems much 
looser than in Moscow. 

June 20, 1982 

Today, we visit the headquarters of 
the Leningrad Society for the Deaf, 
located in what was once the palace 
of the brother of Czar Nicholas II; it is 
an imposing building with marble stair¬ 
cases, sculptured and painted ceilings. 

We are met at the door by the presi¬ 
dent, Alexander Lopatin, a middle-aged 
man with a hearing aid in his shirt- 
pocket and a collection of steel teech 
in his mouth. He is accompanied by 
the deputy director, a lady with nor¬ 
mal hearing who serves as an inter¬ 
preter for him during our meeting. 
They give us a tour of the building, 
which contains many meeting rooms, 
exhibition halls, a library with some 
33,000 books and an auditorium 
seating 150 people. 

Mr. Lopatin explains that Lenin's wife 
was responsible for persuading Lenin 
to donate the building to the Society 
shortly after the revolution. The impres¬ 
sion given is that the Society was 
already in existence at that time. This 
makes me wonder about the situation 
of the deaf under Czarism. 

Presently, we assemble in a meeting 
room and Mr. Lopatin tells us about the 
Society. It is partially supported by the 
government and partially by funds from 
enterprises (factories) which employ 
deaf workers. The Society plays a direct 
role in the management of these enter¬ 
prises. Exactly how many enterprises or 
how many deaf workers are involved 
is not mentioned. 

In addition to performinng the same 
type of social and educational welfare 
functions as those mentioned at the All 
Russia Society for the Deaf in Moscow, 
the Society also sponsors a Rehabilita¬ 
tion Center, which provides vocational 
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training for over 300 deaf adults and 
trains interpreters for the deaf. Other 
examples of their activities include sup¬ 
porting a drama club, sponsoring sports 
events and taking the responsibility for 
hiring coaches. 

A more informal question and an¬ 
swer period follows which, like at the 
school in Kiev, involves a cumbersome 
translation process. With so many peo¬ 
ple involved in it, there is obviously a 
lot of room for misunderstanding. 
American questioner: What method of 
communication is used at schools for 
the deaf in Leningrad? 

Mr. Lopatin: Speech is considered ex¬ 
tremely important. It is closely related 
to thinking. 

American questioner: Are you saying 
that a person can't think if he can't talk? 
Mr. Lopatin: Well, every effort is made 
to teach deaf children to speak. 
American questioner: And if all efforts 
fail, is the person judged a failure? 
What happens to students who fail to 
learn how to speak understandably? 
Mr. Lopatin: (laughs) Well, some of my 
best friends can't talk well at all. 
American questioner: Are any deaf 
people members of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Lopatin: Yes, there are several. 
Other deaf people don't associate with 
them very much, though. 

American questioner: Why is that? 

Mr. Lopatin: You will find that the per¬ 
formance we will attend tonight gives 
many insights about life in Russia. 
American questioner: Will we be 
meeting any other members of the 
Leningrad Society for the Deaf? 

Mr. Lopatin: We don't have regular 
meetings during the summer because 
so many of our members are away at 
their country dachas. The government 
donates land for vacation homes—but 
not to poor people like me. (laughs) 

Next, we are scheduled to attend a 
"concert" given by a troupe of per¬ 
formers from Moscow. Since the audi¬ 
torium at the headquarters is too small 
to accommodate all of the people ex¬ 
pected to attend, the Society has rented 
a Palace of Culture, as auditoriums are 
called. The building is the former home 
of some very wealthy noble. 

We are ushered into what was once 
the dining room. It has golden walls 
and many gilt-framed mirrors. We are 
given a long time to inspect this exam¬ 
ple of pre-Revolutionary decadence 


while the rest of the audience is being 
seated in the auditorium. 

As we take our seats, we see many 
sign language conversations going on. 
People smile, wave and even applaud 
as we walk by. They seem to know 
who we are. We are not given any op¬ 
portunity to mingle with them, how¬ 
ever. As soon as the performance is 
over, before anyone else has gotten up, 
we are ushered out to our bus. 

The "concert" turns out to be a 
variety show, with some hard-of- 
hearing performers translating song 
lyrics into Russian sign language, some 
jitterbugging by a young couple and 
some mediocre mime skits. It reminds 
me of a junior high school variety show 
and Mr. Lopatin's remark about it help¬ 
ing explain things about life in Russia 
is puzzling. 

After dinner at the hotel, some of our 
group go up to the bar and meet some 
of their deaf Russian acquaintances 
from the night before. Some of the Rus¬ 
sians have brought friends along. The 
casualness of these encounters is a de¬ 
cided contrast to the tightly controlled 
meeting we have just come away from. 

June 21, 1982 

Our day includes a shopping trip to 
a group of Beriozka stores and a visit 
to St. Isaac's Cathedral. In the evening, 
we go to a modern dance perform¬ 
ance. Feeling bored, some leave in the 
middle. They are up in the penthouse 
bar with deaf Russian friends by the 
time the rest of us return to the hotel. 

That night, two group members are 
invited to visit the apartment of so¬ 
meone they met on the street. Curious 
to see the living quarters of a citizen, 
they go with him to his apartment 
house, a new building on the outskirts 
of the city. Apartment buildings have 
ladies keeping an eye on comings and 
goings, but the men manage to get past 
her. The apartment in tiny: barely 
enough room for three people in the 
living room. They do not see the 
bedroom, since the man's wife is 
asleep at the time. 

The men stay at their new friend's 
apartment for several hours. As they 
leave the building, the lady at the desk, 
now more vigilant, chases them as they 
go out the door. She does not catch 
them. 

Meanwhile, back at the hotel, 
another group member meets an ac¬ 
quaintance that he made during the 


World Games for the Deaf several 
years before. He had been planning to 
write this man, but never got around 
to it. The day before, he asked several 
of the deaf Russians if they knew his 
friend, and although they didn't, they 
seem to have been able to locate him. 



The Russian Good Humor Man? 



Andrew at our "last night" party. 


TTD devices are not yet available to 
Russian deaf people. Mr. Lopatin, 
when asked, said they "were working 
on it and would have them by next 
year." There seems, however, to be a 
fairly effective grapevine among Rus¬ 
sian deaf people, which suggests the 
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existence of a cohesive deaf communi¬ 
ty (or communities). 

It may be that deaf people in the 
Soviet Union are in a unique position 
in that their natural tendency to band 
together is apparently accepted and 
even encouraged by a government, 
which does not generally seem to en¬ 
courage or support the needs of special 
interest groups. 

The All Russia Society for the Deaf 
and the Leningrad Society for the Deaf, 
which are supported by the govern¬ 
ment, reportedly help supervise a varie¬ 
ty of special services and facilities for 
the deaf. It would seem that the deaf, 
as a group, have achieved a fair degree 
of self-determination, even by Ameri¬ 
can standards. And by the standards of 
a supposedly collectivist society, they 
may be in an unusual position. 

Even so, most hearing people don't 
understand sign language and I wonder 
how the Soviet authorities react to this. 
My feeling is that they want to know 
what is going on at all times. 

The deaf Russian citizens we meet 
unofficially don't seem to be dissatisfied 
with conditions in general, although 
some complain about the quality of 
Russian products. Otherwise, they 
seem to follow the party-line regarding 
American "imperialism"; in addition to 
being informed by a deaf Russian that 
America, not Russia, invaded Afghani¬ 
stan, we are told by another citizen that 
the reason for the grain shortage in 
Russia is that they gave away too much 
to the poor starving Americans. 

lune 22 , 1982 

In the morning, we visit the Summer 
Palace, built by Peter the Great. The 
elaborate gardens, with their statuary 
and fountains are very impressive. We 
don't have time to see the palace itself 
because Andrew, our Leningrad in¬ 
tourist guide, has scheduled a boat ride 
back up the Neva River and it is time 
for the boat to leave. 

In the afternoon, we visit the Peter 
and Paul Fortress, and explore the 
prison where revolutionary heroes 
were kept in solitary confinement. 

On the way back to the hotel, some 
people stop at a street-side stand for 
beer and champagne for the "last night 
party" planned that evening. Liquor is 
sold on the streets in Russian cities in 
the same way ice cream is in America 
(the Russian Good Humor Man?). 

That evening, we all get together for 


our party. To our surprise and pleasure, 
our Leningrad guide, Andrew, shows 
up. Someone suggests that we all 
describe our first impressions of Russia. 
Andrew gets up and makes a pleasant 
and surprisingly self-effacing speech 
about how much he likes us and, if 
Russians seem rather gauche, we 
should remember that they have, as a 
people, only been literate for about fifty 
years. 

June 23, 1982 

We spend our last morning in Russia 
at the Hermitage, formerly the Czar's 
Winter Palace and now one of the 
world's finest art galleries. The crush of 
people is overwhelming and most of 
us are so tired that we wander around 
like zombies. Seeing the gallery proper¬ 
ly would take at least a week but most 
of us are ready to return to the hotel 
after two hours. 

After lunch, we depart for the airport 
for the flight to Helsinki. When we ar¬ 
rive, we find that some deaf Russians 
have come to the airport to see us off. 
They embrace group members whom 
they have gotten to know a little and 
pass out souvenir pins to all, and then 
depart. 

By this time, our passports and visas 
have been returned, and we prepare 
to go through customs. In less than fif¬ 
teen minutes, all of us have gotten 
through except Phil. He has recently 
grown a beard but both his passport 
and visa picture him clean-shaven. This 
bothers the customs officials and they 
debate the issue, keeping an accusing 
eye on the offending beard. Phil offers 
to shave, but this doesn't solve the 
problem. 

Finally, after about a half hour of 
discussion, a decision is reached and 
Phil—unshaven—is allowed to join us. 
When we react to this by applauding, 
the officials scowl at us severely. Since 
we are now on the opposite side of the 
gate and in repossession of our 
passports, this expression of disapproval 
does not carry much weight. 

Our last experience in Soviet Russia 
provides an appropriate finale. We are 
transferred to our plane, about 50 yards 
away, by a Mobile Lounge which is 
much too small for all the passengers. 
Letting people walk such a distance is 
out of the question. By .the time 
everyone has been jammed in, people 
are seated on top of each other or 
pressed together in the aisles. Finally, 


after the last passenger has been 
squeezed in, our Lounge shudders its 
way through its 50 yard journey and 
we disentangle and disembark. 

In Helsinki, Finland, we check into 
the hotel where we will stay one night 
before beginning our nine hour flight 
back to New York. Feeling suddenly 
free from hidden surveillance and con¬ 
trol is a heady experience. How much 
of it, I wonder, is an objective reaction 
to real events and how much is due 
to interpreting things according to 
preconceptions? 

Certain experiences we had in Russia 
could definitely be called "strange" by 
Western standards—strange ways of ac¬ 
ting and reacting. How we interpret 
these experiences, however, has as 
much to do with the emotional and 
mental baggage we brought with us, as 
much as anything else. 

I entered Russia with the expectation 
that our activities would be closely 
monitored and subject to more control 
than a tour group in a non-Communist 
country. This happened, but probably 
the fact that I expected it colored the 
way I took things in. During our tour, 
we were exposed to irritations or anxi¬ 
eties. Still, people were friendly and 
helpful, the boy at the circus was re¬ 
leased from custody, we got our lug¬ 
gage back and the planes took off on 
time. 

I doubt that we got a complete pic¬ 
ture of the situation of the deaf in 
Russia. We did see some concrete evi¬ 
dence of commitment to their special 
needs in the form of expert interpreters 
and facilities which are at least partial¬ 
ly staffed by deaf people. These things 
could not have been acquired over¬ 
night. 

The experience of visiting Russia was 
a kind of reality-test, reminding me of 
the gap that can exist between subjec¬ 
tive perception of reality and the way 
things really are. Having a lot of infor¬ 
mation about something, regardless of 
its "accuracy," is not as potent as direct 
experience. My curiosity about how 
people in general—and deaf people in 
particular—function in a totalitarian 
society has been stimulated in a way 
that reading books and articles, seeing 
movies, plays and television programs 
could never have done. 

(This is part three of a three part story. 
Ms. Walworth is an English instructor at 
Gallaudet College.) 
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Use of an Interpreter-. 

A DEAF PERSON'S PERSPECTIVE 


by T. Alan Hurwitz 


When I was invited to speak to the Kentucky Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, I was honored and delighted 
because interpreters have always played an important part 
in my personal and professional development. 

We have seen a tremendous growth and change in the 
interpreting profession over the last 30 years, from individuals 
who offered to make phone calls or communicate with other 
hearing persons for us in the 1950's and 1960's, to the pro¬ 
fessionally trained, certified and paid interpreters in the 1970's 
and 1980's. 

When I was growing up in Iowa with my deaf parents and 
deaf friends there was a special hearing person who was a 
true friend of deaf people. She was always willing to help 
deaf people whenever they needed help with telephone calls 
or in communication with other hearing people. She was not 
a professionally trained interpreter, but she was able to repeat 
what other hearing people were saying to deaf people and 
vice versa. She handled it in the same manner as a foreign 
language interpreter, when she interpreted from American 
Sign Language (ASL) to spoken English and vice versa; in other 
words, she'd listen to a person talking for a while and then 
stop him/her for a moment, so she could repeat what the 
person was saying to the other person and continued this 
on a consecutive basis until the conversation was finished. 

Many deaf people respected her a great deal because she 
treated us as equals. She refused to take any credit for her 
work and always stayed in the background. She was always 
proud of deaf people, and confident that we could do any¬ 
thing we wanted to do. We viewed her as our friend who 
would be willing to facilitate communication with other hear¬ 
ing people whenever we needed her help. 

There were also many hearing children of deaf parents who 
grew up with us, but they were either too busy with their 
hearing friends or didn't feel comfortable being with deaf peo¬ 
ple. Some of them would reluctantly "interpret" phone calls 
or conversations for their deaf parents. It was a problem for 
many of them because it meant work for them and was bur¬ 
densome to make decisions for their parents. Some of them 
continue to work with deaf people as teachers, counselors, 
social workers or even as interpreters in their later years but 
many others prefer not be be involved with deaf people. 

It was not until 1970 when I joined the staff at NTID that 
I was first exposed to a professional interpreter in a staff 
meeting. For the first time in my life I was receiving a word- 
for-word message from a speaker through the interpreter. I 
felt as if I were on Cloud Nine. 


Although I attended regular classes from junior high school 
through college, the first time I used an interpreter in a 
classroom was when I started my doctoral studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester. I was overwhelmed by the amount of 
information I received through the interpreter. It took me a 
long time to learn how to effectively use the interpreter to 
actively participate in the classroom. It was the first time since 
I left the school for the deaf 20 years back that I became an 
active learner in a classroom. It was great being able to under¬ 
stand my teachers and classmates and participate in classroom 
discussions. 

For my doctoral dissertation I chose to study the voicing 
aspects of interpreting because I felt that this area was one 
of the major contributing factors to the success of deaf per¬ 
sons in their involvement and participation in meetings with 
hearing persons. In the study I had two groups of subjects, 
one group with a high level of experience in classroom inter¬ 
preting and at least a Comprehensive Skills Certification (CSC) 
from the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, and the other 
group with no more than six months of experience in class¬ 
room interpreting and no certification from the RID. 

The subjects viewed two different stories on a videotape, 
one in a Pidgin Signed English version and the other in an 
ASL version and simultaneously voiced their interpretation on¬ 
to an audiotape. A panel of three CSC interpreters who were 
experienced in evaluators listened to the audiotapes and 
judged the quality of the voicing performances of the sub¬ 
jects. I also had two hearing persons listen to the audiotapes 
and record the number of correct prepositions (a phrase of 
words or concepts) successfully voice interpreted into spoken 
English by the subjects. The data analysis showed that both 
groups performed almost equally well in the Pidgin Signed 
English version, with the high group scoring a slightly higher 
score (88.1% accuracy) than the low group (79.2% accuracy). 

Both groups had problems voicing the ASL versions with 
the high group scoring about 68% accuracy and the low 
group about 48% accuracy. The results were no surprise to 
me, but what bothered me the most is that even highly skill¬ 
ed CSC interpreters would miss about 32% of what a deaf 
person is saying in ASL. 

I think it is safe to say that experience with interpreting does 
play a significant role in the effectiveness of voice interpreting 
both ASL and PSE conditions. Generally, interpreters can voice 
interpret PSE conditions better than ASL conditions because 
spoken English normally is the first language of most inter¬ 
preters for deaf people. There are, of course, other dominating 
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factors to the success of voicing performance, e.g., innate abili¬ 
ty for reading and understanding non-verbal expressions, lip- 
reading, understanding voices and speeches of deaf persons, 
having a good command of English language to voice inter¬ 
pret from ASL to spoken English message, and using periph¬ 
eral vision to collate all non-verbal cues along with reading 
sign language, fingerspelling and lip movements. 

It is important to remember why interpreters are here and 
what is the justification for training, certification and employ¬ 
ment of interpreters for deaf people. Interpreters are here to 
build a communication bridge between deaf people and hear¬ 
ing people. We must be sensitive to the fact that deaf peo¬ 
ple are not homogenous in their communication and lan¬ 
guage skills. It becomes necessary for interpreters for deaf peo¬ 
ple to develop appropriate interpreting skills that will facilitate 
communication between deaf people and hearing people re¬ 
gardless of the communication skills and preferences of deaf 
people. 

There is no one form of communication bridge that works 
well for all deaf people. We need interpreters who unders¬ 
tand the needs and demands of individual deaf persons for 
communication with their hearing counterparts to engineer 
effective bridging between both parties. Who are the engi¬ 
neers that can do the job well? Interpreters who are properly 
trained to fulfill their roles and responsibilities as communica¬ 
tion facilitators for deaf people in a variety of settings in spite 


of individual differences of deaf people are the ones who can 
handle it better than those who did not receive professional 
training. Interpreters who have an open mind and willingness 
to accommodate the communication of different consumers 
are apt to be able to handle this job. This goes without say¬ 
ing that the design and development of communication 
bridges requires coljaborative working relationships between 
professional interpreters and consumers of interpreting ser¬ 
vices (both deaf and hearing), trainers of interpreting services, 
and agencies, schools and other employers who hire 
interpreters. 

What is the philosophy of the interpreting profession? What 
is the State of the Art of Interpreting? Who determines what 
are the needs of deaf people for interpreting services? What 
is the role of Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf? What roles 
do deaf consumers and other consumers play in the iden¬ 
tification of interpreting needs of deaf people? I propose that 
the philosophy of interpreting is to facilitate communication 
between deaf persons and hearing persons in whatever com¬ 
munication mode and language that is most suitable for each 
deaf person. Deaf people are the best judges of their special 
needs; interpreters should make the effort to find out what 
a deaf person's skills and needs are and accommodate these 
needs to the best of his or her ability. 

No deaf person should feel suppressed in expressing his 
thoughts, feelings and perceptions because an interpreter can- 
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not effectively meet his communication needs. I propose that 
all interpreters be professionally trained to at least meet the 
needs of deaf people with minimal language skills, and be 
able to adapt their interpreting skills to accommodate different 
communication and language skills of deaf people. Inter¬ 
preters should be able to either provide interpreting services 
to deaf people or yield to another interpreter if he/she lacks 
the appropriate skills to meet the needs of a particular deaf 
person. Interpreters should possess and maintain a positive 
attitude about communication needs and preferences without 
bias. Interpreters should be committed to additional inservice 
training and learn more about deafness and deaf people by 
interacting with them during social functions. 

Deaf people also share responsibility for facilitating com¬ 
munication with their hearing counterparts. Many deaf peo¬ 
ple, including myself, need consumer education in the ef¬ 
fective use of interpreters. We need to be more considerate 
of interpreter's human tendencies and needs. 

I have learned that it is necessary for me to work closely 
with my interpreters, especially when I want to participate 
actively in meetings or deliver an effective verbal presenta¬ 
tion to an audience. When an interpreter voices for me, I 
spontaneously watch my interpreter to make sure that she/he 
is able to follow what I am saying. Lipreading the interpreter 
while I speak/sign helps me to know if the interpreter is follow¬ 
ing me; I must be prepared to repeat a word if the interpreter 


misses what I said. I do this because I recognize the fact that 
many interpreters are not yet proficient with their voicing 
capabilities. I accept the responsibility to make sure that I am 
understood by the audience. 

Of course, I would prefer a highly skilled interpreter who 
can voice well for me without asking me to repeat at all; when 
I am interrupted by an interpreter too often I lose train of 
my thoughts. But until the time when all interpreters are well 
trained and can voice interpret well for anyone, deaf people 
must be willing to be part of the solution if they want to ac¬ 
tively participate in meetings and effectively communicate 
with their hearing counterparts. 

How can deaf consumers become equal partners with pro¬ 
fessional interpreters and administrators in the design and 
development of interpreter referral services and interpreter 
training programs? Deaf people can provide information about 
their specific communication and language needs. They can 
contribute to the planning and establishment of interpreting 
services and evaluate them. They can assist in the role clari¬ 
fication of interpreters and consumers in different interpreting 
situations. They can participate in the definition and deter¬ 
mination of job qualifications for interpreters. Deaf people 
can also provide input and guidance to the establishment of 
priorities for interpreting services, skill match between inter¬ 
preters and assignments, evaluate feedback from consumers 
about specific interpreters and critique processes for interpreter 
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referral services. They can provide assistance in dealing with 
the financial workings of the service and establish an appro¬ 
priate rate structure for interpreters. 

We must deal with the issue regarding the definition of 
"qualified interpreter." The Social Security Administration has 
a national policy on the definition of a "qualified interpreter," 
stating that both deaf person and hearing person must be 
satisfied with selection of an interpreter before interpreting 
services can be implemented. I know what makes good inter¬ 
preting for me, and I can be assertive about explaining my 
needs and find a way to cope with differences. However, 

I am concerned that some deaf individuals who might have 
difficulty in determining what makes good interpreting for 
them could be subject to inferiority and suppression in such 
meetings. In New York, the definition of "qualified inter¬ 
preter" has not been resolved; there is no consensus by all 
those concerned including deaf people, professionals and 
legislators to define this term. As a result, the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation in the New York State Plan for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Services to Deaf People in New York 
decided to use an order of priority in the selection of inter¬ 
preters for client services using RID certification and profes¬ 
sional training as the base for determining their qualifications. 

Conclusion 

In this paper, I talked about my experiences in using an 


interpreter and how interpreting played a key role in my per¬ 
sonal and professional growth and development. I also talked 
about the importance of voice interpreting which may be 
nothing new to you all, but I stressed that experience and 
willingness to participate in inservice training with deaf peo¬ 
ple can help interpreters improve voice interpreting skills. I 
also talked about role of interpreters consumers in various 
interpreting situations. I called for working collaboration be¬ 
tween interpreters and consumers in the design and develop¬ 
ment of interpreter training programs and interpreter referral 
services. 

In spite of all the problems on the limitations of interpreting 
service, I applaud interpreters for what they are doing for the 
deaf people. Because of interpreters, many deaf people have 
been able to achieve higher levels of aspirations in their careers. 
The interpreting profession is young and has grown dramati¬ 
cally in the last 30 years. It has a lot of potential for growth 
and development in the future. We all must keep an open 
mind about deafness and deaf people. We must remind our¬ 
selves why interpreting is here; that is to build communica¬ 
tion bridges for all deaf people with different levels of com¬ 
munication skills and needs as they interact with their hear¬ 
ing counterparts. 

(Dr. Hurwitz is the President of the National Association of 
the Deaf.) 
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1906-1970 


Alice McVan's talent as a translator 
of Spanish lyrics has long been highly 
esteemed by her circle of co-workers 
and admirers. In addition, she has 
reviewed numerous prose works writ¬ 
ten in Spanish, all of which have ap¬ 
peared in the publications of the 
Hispanic Society in New York City. Her 
most representative work as a poet is 
a small but impressive volume, entitl¬ 
ed Tryst (1953). This work reveals not 
only an intimate knowledge and 
understanding of Spanish culture and 
folkways, but is also further highlighted 
by the author's alert imagination and 
whimsical style. She is every bit as 
modern in her range of subject matter 
and phrasing as hearing contemporar¬ 
ies, and her verses can be said to rival 
those of Elinor Wylie, Leonie Adams 
and Marianne Moore. (American An¬ 
nals of the Deaf, November 1970.) 

From time to time, I have reread the 
exquisite poems in Tryst, and still con¬ 
tinue to do so—they are so appealing. 
Once in a while, I also reread her 
translations from the Spanish, in her 
autographed copy of Antonio 
Machado , and her interesting research 
on Spanish dwarfs in Notes Hispanic of 
the Hispanic Society of America. 

Looking back, I wonder if she visited 
the Cloisters, New York's home of 
priceless medieval art treasures, not far 
from the Hispanic Museum. Was she 
inspired by the famous unicorn 


tapestries, to begin her book with the 
poem: 

I go to find the unicorn; 
he grazes in the fragrant wood, 
a golden light about his horn, 
mid forest-song and solitude, 
and daintily he paws the ground 
with tentative and gentle sound 
that I may know where in the wood 
he waits in shimmering quietude. 

I bring him apples, golden red, 

I gather spruce boughs for his bed 
and garlands for his horn. 

Then he presents, on bended knee, 

a single rose of poetry 

with velvet leaf and valiant thorn. 

My heart is rich with gratitude. 

I leave the slender unicorn, 
leave him in the solitude, 

the garlands still around his horn, 
and know that when the impulse moves 
I'll hear again the dainty hooves 
that tell me where within the wood 
he waits for me in quietude. 

On July 25th, 1906, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, a daughter, Alice Jane, 
was born to Nettie G. and John J. 
McVan. When she was eight the fami¬ 
ly moved to Buffalo, New York. She at¬ 
tended the public schools until her ear¬ 
ly teens, when her hearing began to 
fail. She was placed in St. Mary's 
School for the Deaf, where she re¬ 


mained for two years. In the fall of 
1923, she entered Gallaudet College, 
a federally supported college for deaf 
students in Washington, D.C. 

She was a top student and an excep¬ 
tionally talented writer. She became 
editor of Gallaudet's student publica¬ 
tion, The Buff and Blue, and in 1927 
won the annual prize for the best story 
in the literary section. 

She was an unusually modest per¬ 
son, according to those who knew her. 
She never talked about her 
achievements, never sought publicity, 
and said that she would rather die 
than get up on a rostrum to make a 
speech. That is one reason she was not 
better known among the college alum¬ 
ni. Her shyness and fear of publicity 
may have been the reason she made 
no effort to lead the class of 1928, 
although she had the highest IQ 
recorded at the college at that time. 

Still, she was popular, lively, and full 
of fun. She had a delightful sense of 
humor and laughed easily. But she also 
was extremely sensitive. She felt deep¬ 
ly. Poverty, illness, and injustice af¬ 
fected her in such a way that she would 
become physically ill. She believed in 
human rights with a passion. 

She liked teaching. Upon graduation 
she taught for two years at St. Mary's 
in Buffalo, before coming to the 
Hispanic Society in New York. During 
1947-48, she taught in the New York 
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City Public School System. She had a 
class of foreign-born deaf students in an 
evening class. Almost all were refugees 
from Nazi Germany. Visitors to her 
class could see the high esteem in 
which they held her. In her book Tryst 
you will find poems on pages 87-93 
relating to this class . . . 

Bitter, blood-drenched stories 
some could tell if they would talk; 
for them our stolid and prosaic room, 
smelling of varnish, lemon oil and chalk, 
is sanctuary. 

Children loved Alice. On weekends, 
they would flock to her apartment 
where they would help her make can¬ 
dies and cookies. To quote Mrs. Della 
Catuna, a long time friend: "I 
remember how crushed she was when 
she discovered one little boy has been 
stealing from her household funds and 
had to be banished. It broke her heart." 

Alice loved the theater, and wrote 


skits, managed plays and wrote re¬ 
views, though she would not appear 
in plays herself. She helped put on a 
benefit to raise funds for a British Red 
Cross ambulance. For two years 
(1931-32), when she was attending a 
dance school, she wrote the reviews 
for the spring recital. She used to take 
young Gigi, daughter of Dot DeLaura 
Young, to shows and entertainment. 
Quoting Mrs. Catuna: "There was 
nothing my daughter Mary Alice would 
rather do than spend a weekend with 
Alice (her godmother), along with 
Michelle, Max Friedman's daughter. 
She would take them to Broadway 
shows, a treat they have never 
forgotten." 

In 1930 she accepted the position of 
Assistant to the Curator of Publications 
and later became Curator of Member¬ 
ship Records at the Flispanic Society of 
America. In her museum-sponsored 
travels to Spain and Mexico, she inter¬ 
viewed and became friends with the 
many scholars, poets and writers who 
comprised the membership of the 
Society. 

She married a Mr. Bernard Stein, but 
the marriage collapsed and they were 
divorced. She remained single there¬ 
after. 

Alice gave generously to all in need. 
When she traveled in Spain, she almost 
depleted her funds because of her 
kindness. She made many friends 
wherever she went. People she met on 
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planes or trains would always look her 
up later. She had that rare gift of being 
a good, sympathetic listener. She made 
you feel important. 

I first made her acquaintance 
through Ruth Yeager, at an informal 
gathering at Della Catuna's Amsterdam 
Avenue apartment near Columbia Uni¬ 
versity in N.Y.C. I was awed by the 
presence of this wonderful poet and 


York, we took in the Hispanic Museum 
where Alice was working. Alice gave 
us a grand tour of the museum, in¬ 
cluding some private areas with por¬ 
traits of Antonio Machado and other 
Spanish greats. I was especially im¬ 
pressed with the Sorolla paintings 
which seem to have inspired Alice's 
poem "Sardanas." To quote a few 
lines: 


above a Catalan eye. 

The children find 

that suddenly they can dare 

to dart like sparrows at the ring, 

to clasp with casual air 

the gentle mottled hands . . . 

Absurd to fancy 

ancient buildings 

charmed, beguiled, entranced 



the rest of the distinguished company, 
which included Jean Longland, Mar¬ 
garet Jackson, Florence May, Dot 
DeLaura, and Della Catuna. 

Many years later, I met her again 

when she was visiting old friends, 
George and Dorothy Young in Culver 
City, California. When my wife, Laura 
Eiler, and I were later visiting in New 

Angel Brillaban Oil by Felix Kowalewski. 
Now at Gallaudet College , Washington, 
D.C. 


The sardana is a dance 
of quiet joy 

and so the old men dance it, 
remembering the supple days 
fed by the freshet 
of sweet vigor in a boy . . . 

They dance, meticulously correct, 
in a scarecrow ring of five, 
skin drawn tight 
over Celtic cheekbones, 
boinas cocked traditionally 


because in the gold of an autumn day 
full in the Plaza of Saint James 
musicians piped a simple lay 
and a people danced. 

In 1957 when she was in Barcelona, 
the deaf of that city honored her with 
a "Ball a la Placa" inspired by her 
poem "Sardanas en la Plaza San Jaime ," 
from her book Tryst. On the program, 
her poem was translated to the Spanish 
sign language. Before an appreciative 
audience, dancers did the Sardanas. 

I treasure my copy of Tryst ; Alice 
wrote on the flyleaf: 'To Felix with my 
compliments in every sense of the 
word. Alice McVan." If you should be 
interested, a few copies may still be 
available at a modest price from the 
Hispanic Society of America, 613 West 
155th Street, New York, N.Y. 10032. 

In 1962 she was awarded the 
George M. Teegarden Poetry Award 
which was established by Mr. Teegar- 
den's daughter, who is a professor at 
Gallaudet. (Donations for Alice were 
added posthumously to the Teegarden 
Scholarship, set up by the Phi Kappa 
Zeta Sorority there.) 







Alice's ability to use her hearing aid 
was a real godsend. It helped her in her 
interviews and tape reviews with the 
Museum members. It also helped her 
with the piano, which she played ex¬ 
tremely well. Later, she also took up 
the guitar. Mrs. Catuna spent many 
evenings listening to a musical trio from 
the museum—Alice on the guitar, Jean 
Longland at the piano and Esther Han- 
chett on the flute. Alice had a musical 
and poetic soul; she was a truly gifted 
person. Her book of poetry, her biogra¬ 
phy of Anontio Machado, her very in¬ 
teresting article on Spanish dwarfs, and 
her various translations from the Span¬ 
ish were well received by reviewers. 
Reprints were requested and granted 
to several publications. 

I was especially taken by one of her 
translations which is here quoted in the 
original text, followed by the English 
translation: 

Y era el demonio de mi sueno, el angel 
mas hermoso. Brillaban 
como aceros los ojos victoriosos, 
y las sangrientas llamas 
de su antorcha alumbraron 
la honda cripta del alma. 


— Vendras conmigo! — No, jamas: las tumbas 
y los muertos me espantan. 

Pero la ferrea mano 
mi diestra atenazaba. 

— Vendras comigo . . . Y avance en mi sueno 
cegado por la roja luminaria. 

Y en la cripta senti sonar cadenas, 
y regullir de fieras enjauladas. 

And it was the demon of my dreams, most beautiful 

of angels. A luminous glint 

shone like steel in his victorious eyes 

and blood-dripping flames were lit 

as his torch shone round about 

the soul's abysmal crypt. 

"Will you come with me?" "No, never; tombs 
and the deaf are frightening." 

But the grip of the iron hand 
on mine was tightening. 

"You will come with ..." And I went, in my dream, 

blinded by redness blurring; 

and in the crypt I sensed the rattling chains 

and felt the terrible sound of caged beasts stirring. 

After many years my own dream of 
the poem finally burst forth in a striking, 
hypnotic, flaming fiery red painting of 
Angel Brillaban. It was shown in many 
California exhibitions and finally in my 
one-man show at Chapel Hall, Gal- 
laudet College, December 1976, where 
I presented it to the college. It may be 
seen on the west wall of the basement 
hallway in the EMG Library there. 


The last time I was with Alice Jane 
was at the 1964 Gallaudet College reu¬ 
nion. At the evening reception on the 
lawn of the then college president Dr. 
Percival Hall's house, we sat together 
discussing poetry. She seemed very 
thin and tiny at the time—with a fey, 
pixie look. We corresponded occa¬ 
sionally after that until 1966, when she 
was forced to retire from the Hispanic 
Society due to ill health. 

Arteriosclerosis was causing her to 
lose her memory. She went to live with 
a sister, Mrs. Harold Baine, in St. Louis. 
In her last letter to me, she denied be¬ 
ing ill at all. She died in a nursing home 
in St. Louis on September 2, 1970. 

Margaret Jackson, a college friend 
and colleague at the museum, pro¬ 
posed a memorial in honor of Alice 
Jane McVan in the form of a table-type 
showcase in the Edward Miner Library 
at Gallaudet. There is now also an Alice 
Jane McVan Memorial Fund. 

Alice has gone to find her unicorn 
as she said in the first poem on page 
one of Tryst —her final and eternal tryst. 






sports 

———B by Art Kruger 


48th 

Annual Deaf 
Prep Football 
Story— 

It was quite a tough year for Adrian 
Jones and his Tennessee School for the 
Deaf Vikings, as well as his coach Dan 
Schlafer, during the ’83 football cam¬ 
paign. 

“What ifs” come easily to Dan Schla- 
fer’s mind these days. After all, one 
yard separated him and his TSD foot¬ 
ball team from national prominence 
and just another good season. 

In the fourth game of the TSD foot¬ 
ball schedule, North Greene High 
School’s Danny Hopson made a touch¬ 
down- saving tackle. He not only saved 
a touchdown, he kept a national rec¬ 
ord intact. TSD won the game 33-6, 
but lost the battle. 

September 22, 1983 was a rather 
cool night for an early fall game. Adri¬ 
an Jones, TSD’s talented senior tail¬ 
back, was in pursuit of the national 
deaf schoolboy rushing record of 
4,002 (this was the correct figure, not 
3,972). TSD, a two-time runnner-up, 
was in pursuit of the national prep 
deaf school football championship. 

Jones had rushed for one touch¬ 
down already and was 73 yards on his 
way to another, before he was pulled 
down from behind by North Greene’s 
quarterback/safety Hopson. He fell 
one yard short of the goal line. 

Both players were injured in the 
play. Jones’ ankle was badly sprained, 
while Hopson suffered a groin injury. 
Jones left the game, with 130 yards 
on three carries to his credit. He was 
only 307 yards away from claiming 
the national deaf prep career rushing 
record, and there were six games left 
to play. But his injury was so severe, 
that the University of Tennessee team 
orthopedist called it “the worst” he’d 
ever seen. Jones was out for the year. 



(Top) National Deaf Prep Football Coach of the Year — Terry Clark built Mississippi School 
for the Deaf into a respected team , and in his fourth year at MSD, guided the Bulldogs 
to their first winning season since 1960. MSD finished 6-4. Insert is Pete Lanzi, Dean of Deaf 
Prep Football Coaches. He has just completed his 22 years at California School for the Deaf 
at Riverside. A former pro football player for Detroit Lions, Lanzi previously coached in 
Youngstown, Ohio for 12 years, so he just finished his 34th year as a football mentor. His 
CSDR football team was National Champion two times, in 7965 and 1970. 


(Right) They Are Truly All-Americans — They could do both ways, and they are from left 
to right: (Top Row)—Mark Sujkowski (22) of St. Rita, Nick Vernon (27) of Model, Terry Patter¬ 
son (65) of Illinois, (Middle Row)—Tommy Green (81) of Georgia, Kevin Ross (7) of Florida, 
Vincent Graham of South Carolina. (Bottom Row)—Scotty Lee of Tennessee, Darrell Shead 
of Tennessee, and Willie McDonald of South Carolina. 
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At the time of Jones’ injury, TSD 
was 4-0, including a convincing 20-7 
victory over the eventual Class A play¬ 
off competitor, Gatlinburg-Pittman. 
The Vikings were riding a 13-game 
winning streak and were ranked fifth 
in the Associated Press’ States ’ high 
school poll. This is the first such rank¬ 
ing in the school’s history. 

When the orthopedist told Adrian 
he was out for the season, it hit Dan 
Schlafer hard. “Adrian told me it was 
his fault. He thought he’d cleared every¬ 
body on the run. But you’ve got to 
pick up the pieces and go on,” said 
Schlafer. 

Indeed the Vikings did go on. With 
four starters injured, they lost to Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf 6-0, effective¬ 
ly ending hopes of a national cham¬ 
pionship. The following week, they 
lost to Taft, 13-8. They managed to 
beat Unaka 20-0, but lost to Cloudland 
18-0, and then dropped a heart breaker 
to Maynardville 13-12, despite a 96- 


yard touchdown pass in the final min¬ 
ute. The two-point conversion attempt 
failed. 

Jones wasn’t ready to give up, de¬ 
spite his injured ankle. He followed his 
rehabilitation plan rigorously. When it 
came down the last game of the season, 
and the Vikings had a chance to finish 
either 5-5 or 6-4, Jones was suited up. 
The Vikings played the Kentucky 
school for the Deaf in their final game 
of the season. Jones broke five tackles 
on a five-yard touchdown sweep to 
open the game. He finished with 148 
yards, rushed for three touchdowns, 
and threw for another in the 32-0 vic¬ 
tory over KSD, a team that had won 
six straight. TSD’s defense allowed 
minus 14 yards in offense. 

Adrian Jones was back; that made 


all the difference. He stepped in with 
two rolls of tape on his ankle, and 
played like he hadn’t missed a down. 
He finished the season with nine touch¬ 
downs and 586 yards on 74 carries for 
his last year—159 short of the record- 
in just over 4 1 /4 games. 

Whatever happens, this year won’t 
be easily forgotten. There’s always 
that “what if.” However, there’s no 
question in our minds that TSD’d be 
10-0, if it wasn’t for Adrian Jones’ in¬ 
jury. He was selected first team All- 
Conference, even though he played 
only 4 1/4 games and was voted the 
offensive back of the year for the 
fourth straight year. That shows you 
how much respect the conference 
coaches have for his ability. With¬ 
out question, Jones is the finest ath- 


Adrian Jones— It was a tough year for this Tennessee Viking fleet-footed tailback. After star¬ 
ring for TSD with 13 straight wins over two seasons, Adrian was sidelined for five weeks 
with a severely sprained ankle. When he got well, he played his last game as a TSD Viking 
against Kentucky and Number 22 lugged the ball 27 times for 148 yards and 3 TDs and 
tossed a 38-yard scoring strike. 
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lete Dan Schlafer has ever coached, or 
probably will coach. During the five 
weeks he was out, TSD was 14. That 
shows how much he meant to the TSD 
football team. He’s definitely All- 
American! 

On the other hand, it was quite a 
year for Andy Metz, his Indiana School 
for the Deaf Orioles, and his coach Er¬ 
nie Grubbs. Metz closed his brilliant 
4,077-rushing yard and 56-TD career, 
both new national deaf prep records. 
And he is our choice as the National 
Deaf Prep Football Player of the Year. 

Metz is a 18-year-old senior. He was 
born and raised in Valparaiso, Ind., 
and he is a victim of the rubella epi¬ 
demic that swept the country in the 
mid-1960s. Most of the kids enrolled 
at ISD now were born during that epi¬ 
demic. That’s why the enrollment 
there is so high now. 

Metz has a considerable amount of 
physical ability, in a strong 5-11,185- 
pound frame. He was timed at 4.55 in 
the 40-yard dash at the Indiana Uni¬ 
versity football camp. His strength, 
his speed and his determination were 
the main reason why his school enjoyed 


four straight winning seasons—a total of 
24 wins and 12 losses, including 17-1 
slate against other deaf schools. 

During his freshman season, Metz 
gained 676 yards. He gained 667 as a 
sophomore, and eclipsed the 1,000- 
yards mark with 1,136, as a junior. He 
finished his senior year with 1,598 
yards, which was one more yardage 
rushing than all of his nine opponents 
had; the total offense was 1,587 yards. 

In his final game as an Oriole grid- 
ster, Andy Metz sprinted 39 yards for 
the deciding TD, with only 1:30 on 
the clock, to give the Ernie Grubb’s 
tutored kids a 19-12 win over Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf of 
Washington, D.C. in their Super Bowl. 
The matchup of the two top deaf prep 
clubs was on the winners’ rain-drenched 
field. Andy Metz was the hero of this 
deaf prep game of the year, with two 
TDs and 166 yards rushing in 19 car¬ 
ries. You would have enjoyed this 
game; it was a spectator’s game, not a 
coaches’ game. All scores were made 
from long runs, and the rest of the 
game was good hard-knocking foot¬ 
ball. A crowd of 1,500 braved a game- 


long rain to watch every minute. 

Metz, the city-country scoring 
champion with 28 touchdowns for 
168 points, got the game clincher on a 
power play to the right on which the 
MSSD Eagles were caught by their 
own aggressive pursuit. The gifted ISD 
running back outraced the secondary, 
to cross the goal line standing up. Rob¬ 
ert Oberle converted for the 19-12 
final. 

Robert Wilkins jolted the home 
team with a 58-yard touchdown for 
the visiting Eagles, on the game’s first 
play from scrimmage. Only three plays 
later, Metz shook loose for his first TD, 
a 62-yard gallop, to deadlock the score 
at 6-6. And he probably was indirectly 
responsible for his team’s other TD. 
MSSD (5-1 going into this game) keyed 
its defense on Metz all night; that op¬ 
ened the gates for Rick Hancock’s 51- 
yard romp, which put the Orioles 
ahead, 12-6, in the first quarter. Pat¬ 
rick Crook’s 68 yards run enabled 
MSSD to tie Indiana at 12-all in the 
fourth quarter. 

With this big win, Indiana ended its 
fine season with a 7-2 record, and this 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

A one-of-a-kind experience is offered to graduate students at Gallaudet 
College. Preparation for careers related to deafness or several other proges- 
sions offered by the Gallaudet Graduate School could be just what you 
want. Programs are open to hearing impaired and hearing students. Tuition 
and fees are very reasonable. Proficiency in sign language is not required 
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OTART YOUR SUMMER 
OON THE RIGHT TRACK.. . 

CHOOSE FROM 5 STARTING POINTS 


1984 CONVENTION CONTACT PEOPLE: 

There are many people involved in planning the 1984 NAD Convention. You may need to contact 
one of them during the forthcoming months so a partial listing is provided for your convenience. 

For questions or concerns on . . . 

The convention in general: 

William E. Stevens, Chairman 
10317 Royal Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20903 
Phone: (301) 439-3856 (TDD only) 

Information on convention workshops: 

Dr. Roslyn Rosen, Dean 
College for Continuing Education 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
Phone: (202) 651-5599 

Information on convention registration 
and room reservations: 

Charles Knowles 
1044 Lakemont Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21228 
Phone: (301) 744-9413 (TDD only) 

National Association of the Deaf 
37th Biennial Convention 
July 3-8,1984 


Information on booth display programs: 
Barbara S. Willigan 
6392 Open Flower Street 
Columbia, Maryland 21045 
Phone: (301) 596-3636 
Information on cultural and special events: 
Richard Putney 
506 North Market Street 
Frederick, Maryland 21701 
Phone: (301) 662-3997 


HEADQUARTERS 

Hyatt Regency Baltimore 
300 Light Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
(301) 528-1234, Telex 87577 







meant a back-to-back national deaf prep 
crown for the second time. The Ori¬ 
oles, under Coach Jake Caskey and led 
by the immortal Frank Kaiser, were 
National Champions two straight sea¬ 
sons, in 1945-46. 

Like all high school football teams, 
the Orioles had their sights set on win¬ 
ning their State Class A cluster. They 
wanted to be the first ISD eleven ever 
in the playoffs. They had to beat East¬ 
ern Hancock and they didn’t get the 
job done, losing 35-2. Eastern Hancock 
won the cluster title, while ISD was 
3-1 for runner-up. 

The Orioles lost the other game to 
Beech Grove, a Class AA club, 20-6. 
Besides winning over three deaf schools, 
ISD defeated four other high school 
teams: Turkey Run 22-0, Edinburg 
38-14, Park Tudor 49-0, and Morris¬ 
town 56-20, in which Andy Metz scored 
six TDs and rushed for 230 yards on 
22 carries. 

MSSD finished at 6-3, and clinched 
its third Tri-State Independent Confer¬ 
ence title in last four years with a 5-0 
record. Ernie Grubbs has this to say 
about the DC-based school: “MSSD 
was by far the best deaf school we 
played. The Eagles were aggressive, 
well organized and hard hitting. Both 


backs, Wilkins and Markel, ran hard.” 
No doubt about this, as MSSD had six 
players who were named to the Tri- 
State Independent first team, and its 
coach, Bob Westermann, was picked as 
the Conference Coach of the Year. 

Our choice for the National Deaf 
prep coach of the Year is Mississippi 
School for the Deaf head football coach 
Terry Clark. In his fourth year at MSD, 
Clark guided the Bulldogs to their first 
winning season since 1960. MSD fin¬ 
ished 6-4. 

Before 1980, MSD was almost an 
automatic win for an opponent. The 
Bulldogs never won more than one 
game in a season since the football pro¬ 
gram was resumed in 1974 after an ab¬ 
sence of six years. 

Beginning in 1980, the year that 
Clark took over the program, the MSD 
program turned itself around. Consider 
these accomplishments: 

• Before Clark came, MSD was one 
of the weakest deaf football teams in 
the nation. Now, that has changed. 
MSD made its first great stride when 
the Bulldogs defeated Tennessee 18-7, 
in the 1981 opener. Just the year be¬ 
fore, TSD had smashed MSD 57-20. 
Since MSD’s significant victory, it had 
not lost to another deaf school, until 



top senior players: Mike Stultz, Andy 
Metz, Scott Voltz and Steve Brown. 


the Bulldogs fell to Alabama 14-12 
this year. 

• In 1981, MSD made another big 
step. The Bulldogs finished 3-6, the 
first time since 1974 that MSD had won 
more than one game in a season. Along 
with the TSD win, MSD beat St. An¬ 
drew’s 22-15, and Alabama 38-14. 

• Last year, MSD ended with a 4-5 











They represented Indiana School for the Deaf; winning the back-to-back National Deaf Prep Championship— They are from left to 
right: Front Row —Ernie Grubb (head coach), Robbie Oberle (31), Rick Hancock (24), Mike Penn (40), Scott Casey (33), Andrew Metz 
(22), Mike Stultz (14), Kerry Stewart (21), jerry Fischer (42), Mike Riggins (32), and joe jankowski (10). Second Row— Don Haring (Assistant 
Coach), David Kutcha (85), Richard Dettmer (20), Ken Bussey (64), jeff Voyles (88), lames Kemp (52), Ed Bertram (63), Bryon Thackery 
(54), Scott Brown (61), Noel Rivera (65), Steve Brown (52), and Larry Hurley (Manager, 34). Third Row— Dan Fitzpatrick (Assistant Coach), 
Rocky Murray (86), Doug Mader (71), james Kennington (50), Mark Aldridge (70), Scott Voltz (53), Dudley Tuttle (74), john Hedge (81), 
Rodney Ashmore (76), Keith Cluster (80) and Dale Loper (Manager, 41). 
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mark, MSD scored 160 points and gave 
up 135. Compare those figures with the 
scores from 1979 and 1980. In 1979, 
MSD scored 70 points and surrendered 
326. In 1980, the Bulldogs had 65 
points, but their opponents scored 338. 
During a recent season, MSD scored 
216 and allowed only 139. 

• MSD won more games this past 
season, than it has since 1960. This 
’83 campaign was, by far, the most pro¬ 
lific year ever at MSD. The Bulldogs, 
who are in District 6, Class B East sub¬ 
district lost only to Puckett, Pelahatch- 
ie, St. Aloysius and Alabama, all of 
them had a highly successful season, 
and a combined record of 31-9. 

One of the main reasons for the Bull¬ 
dogs’ success was experience. MSD 
had six four-year starters and seven 
three-year starters in its lineups. ‘We 
had a speed-type offense,” wrote Clark. 
‘‘We used a lot of motion and misdirec¬ 
tion. And we passed more than we 
used to.” 

Steve McNeese, who won the state 


Class B low hurdles title last spring and 
ran a 10.1 100-yard dash as a sopho¬ 
more, was one of the top offensive 
weapons. McNeese, who gained 1212 
yards and scored ten TDS as a freshman 
and has 1029 yards and 10 TDs as a 
sophomore, pushed into the 1000- 
yard club once again for the third 
straight year this football season, when 
he finished with 1075 rushing yards 
and scored 12 TDs. McNeese played 
only one quarter in MSD’s 53-16 win 
over Bentonia High, and gained 104 
yards and scored two TDs. He was not 
carrying the offensive load alone, be¬ 
cause the other backs, primarily senior 
David Myers, had done their share. 
Now McNeese has a career total of 3316 
yards on 471 carries, for a 7.1 average. 
Well see if he can break Andy Metz’s 
national deaf prep record of 4077 
rushing yards next year. 

Georgia School for the Deaf finished 
at 8-2 for the third consecutive season. 
Like last year,the GSD Tigers of third- 
year head coach Same Niemeier drop¬ 


ped their first two games of the season 
to the same public schools, White Plains 
and Social Circle, but has won eight 
straight matchups since. They ran their 
victory strings to 13 straight over the 
past two-plus seasons against deaf foes. 
Overall, GSD has a record of 17-1 
against deaf teams for the past three 
years. 

After the graduation of their out¬ 
standing All-American quarterback 
Mark Weldon last year, the Tigers had 
to turn to their running game in 1983. 
Wilbert Marshall was everything you 
could ask for in a tailback, and he tru¬ 
ly had an outstanding season his senior 
year. He rushed for a school record: 
1,336 yards for a 7.1 yard average, 18 
touchdowns and an area-leading 118 
points. He was an excellent kickoff 
and punt return man, who had three 
punt returns for touchdowns, and an 
average of 29.9 yards. A first-team 
All-Area selectee, Marshall has excel¬ 
lent speed running a 4.5 40-yard dash. 
He also proved to be a fine passer, com¬ 
pleting 4 out of 5 for two touchdowns. 
Wilburt combined all of these talents 
for a wonderful season. 

Tommy Green may be one of the 
best all-around athletes to come out of 
GSD in a long time. He played almost 
every position on the team, and his sta¬ 
tistics totals would be much higher if 
he played the same position all year. 
He played LB, NG,DT, DE, and safe¬ 
ty on defense, as well as TE, WB, FB 
and TB. He also kicked off for the 
Tigers, and was their field goal kicker. 

Coach Dewayne Clark’s Alabama 
School for the Deaf Silent Warriors 
improved tremendously toward the 
end of the year. They achieved a sea¬ 
son-ending homecoming 14-12 over 
the Mississippi Bulldogs, but they had 
much more than that. The win gave 
the ASD Warriors their first winning 
season since 1975, with a final rec¬ 
ord of 5-3. Terry Clark of Mississippi 
wrote this: “Alabama played an ex¬ 
cellent game against us. We didn’t play 
badly, they just played better.” 

Kentucky School for the Deaf’s 
Paul Smiley was honored as Coach of 
the Year of the Pioneer Athletic Con¬ 
ference (PAC)forthe ’83 grid season. 
Smiley guided the KSD Colonels to 
the best overall record (6-4) of any 
team in the PAC. The Colonels finished 
third in the conference, with a 2-2 
mark. They were also the top defen¬ 
sive team while allowing the fewest 
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HEARING DOG, INC. 
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ALL DOGS ARE TRAINED IN OBEDIENCE AND ARE 
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KNOCK, DOOR BELL, SECURITY BUZZER, TELEPHONE, 
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THE ORIGINAL TRAINERS OF HEARING DOGS . . . 
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AND MARTHA FOSS, SINCE 1976; HAVE SUCCESSFULLY 
TRAINED OVER 350 HEARING DOGS THAT HAVE BEEN 
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INTERNATIONAL HEARING DOG, INC. 

5901 EAST 89TH AVENUE 
HENDERSON, COLORADO 80640 
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number of points and yards, and also 
placed five players on the all-conference 
team. KSD was the conference Junior 
High Champion for the season. 

Wisconsin, under Coach Ed Mirus, 
played the fewest games, six, finishing 
with an overall record of 4-2. The WSD 
Firebirds shared the Indian Trials Con¬ 
ference title with Northwestern Acad¬ 
emy, as both elevens completed with 
conference records of 3-1. The Fire¬ 
birds have quite a player in Rich Ja¬ 
cobs; he is to be watched next year, 
as he was the team’s “franchise” dur¬ 
ing the ’83 campaign. 

There were not any creampuffs on 
the Florida 1983 football schedule. 
FSD was 5-5, which was a good record 
against the type of competition Coach 
Mark Brattle and his Dragons faced. 
Contending for the first time in Class 
AA District 6 after moving up from 
Class A, they played only three teams 
that had a losing record. Two of their 
opponents were in the state playoffs 
and three teams were in bowl games. 

Virginia was the surprise team of 


the ’83 season. After three dismal sea¬ 
sons, in his 15th year as head skipper 
of the VSD Cardinals, Rocco DeVito 
(yes, he decided to “unretire”) finally 
put together a team that stayed healthy 
and maintained consistency both of¬ 
fensively and defensively throughout 
the season. After losing the first three 
tough games, the Cards regrouped and 
rebounded. As a result, they were 4-1 -1 
in the last six games, and ended at 44-1. 
The Cards, by the way, had the strong¬ 
est defense among deaf prep schools 
in the nation, and they proved it by 
not allowing other deaf school elevens 
to score upon them. 

The football program at Arkansas 
came back to life this past season. The 
Leopard players wanted to play; they 
had determination and a lot of heart 
They never gave up, no matter what 
the score. Like Virginia and Maryland, 
Arkasas had a 44-1 slate, the best 
since 1975. Senior Brett Ketchum is 
only 16 years old, but he was the best 
player on the ASD eleven. His father, 
Edward, and two brothers, Ronald and 


Stanley, were former Leopard football 
stars, too. 

Leftly Lincoln scored four touch¬ 
downs and passed for another to lead 
Texas to a 30-22 victory over Indiana. 
Lincoln, a 6-1, 190-pound junior tail¬ 
back, carried 29 times for 205 yards, 
scored on runs of 4, 2, 52 and 50, and 
tossed a 66-yard pass to James King, 
for still another score. Willie Nelson 
caught two TD passes to keep the vis¬ 
itors in the game. Incidentally, both 
Illinois and Texas concluded at 5-5. 

Texas finally wiped out memories 
of that 1-39 drought in the 1978 to 
1981 seasons, as the TSD Rangers, 
after dropping from AAA to AA, rose 
to 4-5 and third place in District 26AA 
last year and 5-5 this season. The 
Rangers, by the way, had a new foot¬ 
ball coach in Walt Camenisch, a 10-year 
TSD teaching veteran, who became the 
head mentor and athletic director when 
Phil Mauro, who laid the foundation 
for the resurgence, took an assistant’s 
post at Lockhart High School. Camen¬ 
isch was a grid star at Pennsylvania 
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ov >0^>^ THE FIRST 
BOOK OF SIGNS 
rFOR COMPUTING TERMS! 


The NAD is proud to announce the publication of— 
Signs For Computing Terminology 
by Steven Jamison. 

Signs For Computing Terminology contains close 
to 600 signs illustrated by clear concise line draw¬ 
ings. Terms are listed alphabetically and include ex¬ 
amples of the usage of the term in a computing con¬ 
text. The vocabulary is slanted toward computer 
programming and systems analysis with less em¬ 
phasis on computer engineering. 

All of the signs included in this manual were 
selected by experts in the computer field and many 
of them are deaf. 

The manual is intended for a wide audience 
including — 

1. deaf students pursuing careers in the computer 
field. 

2. deaf employees in the computer field. 

3. teachers _ 

4. interpreters 

5. managers and other 
work associates of 
deaf persons in the 
computer field. 

Signs For Computing 
Terminology is a must 
for all of those men¬ 
tioned above! It sells 
for $10.95. 


siGns 
FDR 

campuTiriG 

TERfTHflDLDDV 


STEuen l. jfimison 



Please make checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf and return 
your order to: NAD Bookstore, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
Bookstores, schools, libraries, and organizations may submit their purchase 
orders provided the order is greater than $25.00. Bookstores, schools and 
organizations will receive a 20% discount on a quantity order of 5 or more. 
Libraries will receive 10% discount on any quantity purchased. 

_ Signs For Computing Terminology (5) $10.95 plus $1.50 postage 

and handling. 


Andrew Metz 48th Annual 1983 
Deaf Prep All-American Team 


The 1983 All-American squad would 
be a coach's dream; it is loaded with an explosive 
offense and a stingy defense. The backfield is simp¬ 
ly awesome, as six 1,000-yard rushers and Adrian 
Jones combined to gain 8491 yards and score 103 
touchdowns. They all were too good to be left out 
of the dream team. Mike Stultz, quarterback and 
free safety who led the Indiana Orioles into the Na¬ 
tional Deaf Prep Championship for the second 
straight year, took the signal-caller's position over 
others who passed more than 1,000 yards, because 
he was a dependable and smooth ball handler and 
was a very efficient faker. His passing game was 
limited, because of a very strong running game. 


Pos. 

Name and School 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Class Coach 

E - 

Tommy Green, Georgia 

190 

6-0 

Sr. 

Niemeier 

E - 

Willie McDonald, S. Carolina 

135 

5-9 

Sr. 

Beard 

E - 

Tracy Parham, Virginia 

180 

5-10 

Sr. 

De Vito 

E - 

Brett Ketchum, Arkansas 

175 

6-1 

Sr. 

Berry 

T ~ 

Scott Voltz, Indiana 

200 

6-1 

Sr. 

Grubb 

T - 

Jimmy Garrett, Alabama 

215 

6-1 

Sr. 

D. Clark 

T - 

Vincent Graham, S. Carolina 

185 

6-0 

Sr. 

Beard 

T - 

Ricky Wilson, Virginia 

195 

5-9 

Sr. 

De Vito 

G » 

Larry Gilliland, Kansas 

235 

6-0 

Sr. 

Beaver 

G - 

Terry Patterson, Illinois 

140 

5-5 

Sr. 

Brodie 

NG - 

Nick Vernon, Model 

170 

5-9 

Sr. 

Westermann 

LB- 

Mark Sujkowski, St. Rita 

185 

6-1 

Jr. 

Cappel 

LB - 

Scott Lee, Tennessee 

190 

5-10 

Sr. 

Schlafer 

LB - 

Joey Roth, Kentucky 

185 

6-0 

Sr. 

Smiley 

LB - 

Chris Von Garrel, Maryland 

145 

5-5 

Sr. 

Day 

C - 

Troy Stevenson, Virginia 

180 

5-10 

Jr. 

De Vito 

QB - 

Mike Stultz, Indiana 

160 

6-2 

Sr. 

Grubb 

RB - 

Andrew Metz, Indiana 

185 

5-11 

Sr. 

Grubb 

RB - 

Wilburt Marshall, Georgia 

180 

5-9 

Sr. 

Niemeier 

RB - 

Leftly Lincoln, Texas 

190 

6-1 

Jr. 

Camemisch 

RB -- 

Zach Banks, Illinois 

170 

5-10 

Sr. 

Brodie 

RB - 

Steve McNeese,Mississippi 

175 

6-0 

Jr. 

T. Clark 

RB - 

Dempsey Cotton III, Eastern N.C. 

155 

5-7 

Sr. 

Pope 

RB - 

Adrian Jones, Tennessee 

165 

6-1 

Sr. 

Schlafer 

DB - 

John Guzan, Kansas 

165 

5-10 

Sr. 

Beaver 

DB - 

Darrell Stanton, Alabama 

165 

5-10 

Sr. 

D. Clark 

DB - 

Kevin Ross, Florida 

165 

5-9 

Jr. 

Battle 

DB - 

Darrell Shead, Tennessee 

160 

5-10 

Sr. 

Schlafer 

K - 

Bill Adams, Iowa 

185 

6-3 

Sr. 

Behrens 

K - 

David Stewart, Eastern N.C. 

175 

6-0 

Sr. 

Pope 

P - 

Doug Hunt, Kentucky 

180 

6-0 

Sr. 

Smiley 

P - 

Richard Jacobs, Wisconsin 

185 

5-10 

Jr. 

Mirus 

PK - 

Billy Knight, Missouri 

125 

5-7 

Sr. 

Bastean 

PK - 

James Clark, Kansas 

180 

6-1 

Sr. 

Beaver 
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School for the Deaf and played col¬ 
legiate at Gallaudet. 

Incidentally, both Illinois and Texas 
had a super 1,000-yard rusher. Zach 
Banks, ISDsenior, amassed 1,269 yards 
on 194 rushing attempts and scored 14 
touchdowns. Leftly Lincoln was a con¬ 
sistent ground gainer throughout the 
season, but turnovers and defensive, 
lapses were costly at TSD. He finished 
his junior year with impressive stats 
when he rushed for 1,432 yards on 
217 trots, an average of 6.5 per trip, 
and scored 17 touchdowns. 

Below are results of deaf prep 
confrontations during the '83 grid 
season: 

Maryland 28, Pennsylvania 8 
Virginia 0, Maryland ) (tie) 

MODEL 32, MARYLAND 6 

Minnesota 32, Iowa 7 
Kansas 35, Iowa 7 
Kansas 63, Missouri 12 
Wisconsin 28, Missouri 6 
Indiana 32, Wisconsin 14 

Arkansas 28, Missouri 6 
Mississippi 43, Arkansas 8 
ALABAMA 14, MISSISSIPPI 12 
Alabama 19,Louisiana 6 
Texas 7, Louisiana 6 
Georgia 35, Louisiana 6 
Alabama 28, North Carolina 6 
South Carolina 42, North Carolina 6 
Georgie 35, North Carolina 12 
Kentucky 32, North Carolina 12 
Georgia 21, Eastern North Carolina 8 
Florida 9, South Carolina 7 
Georgia 21, South Carolina 2 
Georgia 33, Alabama 22 
Georgia 20, Florida 0 
Tennessee 20, Alabama 16 

Tennessee 36, St. Rita 0 
Kentucky 46, St. Rita 6 
Indiana 56, St. Rita 0 

Fremont 26, Riverside 13 
TEXAS 30, ILLINOIS 22 
VIRGINIA 6, TENNESSEE 0 
TENNESSEE 32, KENTUCKY 0 
INDIANA 19, MODEL 12 

Dempsey Cotton III, a senior tail¬ 
back at the Eastern North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, became the sixth 
deaf prepster to rush more than 1,000 
yards this ’83 season, when he had 
1,195 yards rushing on 225 carries for 
11 touchdowns. In his brilliant high 
school career, Cotton rushed 665 times 
for 3,857 yards and scored 282 points 
on 38 TDs and 27-2 point conversions. 
“He’s the franchise,” said Barry Pope, 
who had been head coach at the school 
since it began a varsity football program 
in 1980. Barry was most recently 
named athletic director at ENCSD. 


“He’s been running tailback since the 
varsity program started and he had not 
missed a play due to injury.” 

ENCSD has won 11 games and lost 
28 in four years, but that isn’t the 
whole story. The Hornets played in 
the Carolina 1-A Conference, which 
features the traditional 1-A powers, 
Rosewood and Princeton. But ENCSD 
has been a playoff contender for the 
past two years, and Cotton, from Kin¬ 
ston, was a major reason for the Hor¬ 
nets’ success. 

The following statistics show the 
reasons why and who were the top 
teams in each category: 

Team Statistics 

Offense per game — Indiana, 321.2; 
Alabama, 281.7; Illinois, 260.9; Wis¬ 
consin, 257.5, and Mississippi, 257.3. 

Offense rushing per game — Indiana, 
300.2; Alabama, 255.0; Riverside, 
211.4; Tennessee, 206.7; Texas, 204.5, 
and Wisconsin, 204.5. 

Offense passing per game— Fremont, 
122.8; Pennsylvania, 118.8; Kentucky, 

114.8; Illinois, 86.8, and Florida, 69.2. 

Defense per game— Tennessee, 150.9; 
Georgia, 165.9; Maryland, 172.2; Vir¬ 
ginia, 175.1, and Indiana, 177.5. 

Defense rushing per game— Virginia, 
106.0; Indiana, 106.9; Tennessee, 
108.9; Georgia, 109.1, and Maryland, 
117.1. 

Defense passing per game— Eastern 
NC, 38.7; Kentucky, 39.9; Tennessee, 
42.0; Mississippi, 49.8, and St. Rita, 
50.2 

Sadly, this was the last football sea¬ 
son for our alma mater, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf. PSD started 
playing football in 1895, and for 89 
years PSD long enjoyed an illustrious 
sports history, producing great teams 
and great athletes. At the end of this 
school year, the 163-year-old PSD will 
relocate and reorganize. This will in¬ 
clude an elimination of the secondary 
program, a major reduction in the resi¬ 
dential program and a move to a smal¬ 
ler, more efficient campus. A primary 
cause for the reorganization is the 
steady decline in student enrollment. 
Another factor for the move is the de¬ 
teriorating condition of PSD’s present 
campus in the Mt. Airy section of 
Philadelphia. Constructed in 1920, the 
huge buildings are energy inefficient, 
and are often in need of costly repairs. 
Spring Garden College, the oldest tech¬ 
nical college in American, which will 


assume ownership of the campus next 
July, and has both the resources and 
student population necessary to better 
utilize the sprawling 33-acre campus. 
The possibility of PSD having a foot¬ 
ball team again in the future is prob¬ 
ably out of the question. If the secon¬ 
dary school ever is renewed, they will 
play soccer. 

Larry Gilliland of Kansas is our 
choice as the Defensive Player of the 
Year ’83. The 235-pound KSD Jack- 
rabbit offensive tackle and linebacker 
had 143 tackles, 3 interceptions, one 
returned for a TD, and 8 fumble recov¬ 
eries. He was All-League for the third 
time, All-State both offense and de¬ 
fense, and All-Metro first team as line¬ 
backer. Larry is being actively recruit¬ 
ed by approximately 12 schools includ¬ 
ing Kansas University and Kansas State 
University of the Big 8. 

Michigan did have a football team 
the past two years, and has the same 
0-7 record as 1981 and 1982. 


1983 Football Records of Deaf Prep 
Schools 



East 




School 

W 

L 

T 

Pts. 

Opp. 

Model (D.C.) 

6 

3 

0 

224 

114 

Virginia 

4 

4 

1 

110 

115 

Maryland 

4 

4 

1 

127 

103 

Pennsylvania 

1 

7 

0 

114 

207 


Central 



Indiana 

7 

2 

0 

282 

115 

Kentucky 

6 

4 

0 

226 

140 

Wisconsin 

4 

2 

0 

120 

92 

Illinois 

5 

5 

0 

243 

239 

St. Rita (Ohio) 

1 

7 

0 

52 

218 

Michigan 

1 

7 

0 

58 

226 


Midwest 



Kansas 

4 

5 

0 

215 

159 

Minnesota 

3 

6 

0 

118 

171 

Iowa 

1 

7 

0 

73 

227 

Missouri 

2 

8 

0 

110 

340 


Farwest 



Fremont (California) 

3 

6 

0 

109 

226 

Riverside (California) 

3 

6 

0 

188 

187 

Washington 

2 

5 

0 

52 

115 


Southwest 


Mississippi 

6 

4 

0 

216 

139 

Texas 

5 

5 

0 

159 

170 

Louisiana 

1 

9 

0 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

4 

4 

1 

100 

144 


Southeast 


Georgia 

8 

2 

0 

253 

105 

Tennessee 

6 

4 

0 

180 

79 

Alabama 

5 

3 

0 

167 

112 

Florida 

5 

5 

0 

140 

206 

Eastern N.C. 

3 

7 

0 

108 

141 

South Carolina 

3 

6 

0 

114 

178 

North Carolina 

0 10 

0 

42 

397 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 



No charge for delivery 
anywhere in the U.S. or 
Canada 

Experience again, or perhaps for the first time, the 
feeling of security knowing you can "hear" the 
sounds in your household requiring your immediate 
attention. 

Audio Dogs are carefully trained to alert and lead 
their deaf owners to a 

— ringing door bell 

— crying baby 

— ringing telephone 

— buzzing smoke detector 

and a number of other sounds. 

Total cost: $2480.- 

No money? Let us help you find a service organiza¬ 
tion to sponsor you. They will be glad to discover 
Audio Dogs cost hundreds of dollars less than other 
hearing ear dogs. 

All Audio Dogs carry a 9 
year buy-back guarantee. 

Discouraged by the high cost of a trained Audio 
Dog? Also available for only $5.95 is an instruction 
manual how to train your own Audio Dog. Learn 

— how to select a dog 

— about equipment needed 

— step by step instruction exactly 
how to train an Audio Dog 

Simply fill out the coupon below and send with 
only $5.95 in cheque, cash or money order to: 

T. H. Bear 
Box 14 

Hillspring, Alberta 

Canada, TOL, 1EO 

or Call (403) 688-3653 (Voice) 


Street:, 


City/State:_ 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market Street 
Akron, Ohio 44313 

(216) 836-5530 voice/TTY 

Separate Services 
John K.Sedwewall, Pastor 

BAPTIST 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible Study, 
Choir, Fellowship, Parties, Retreats, & 

Recreation. 

Dr. James F. Graves, Pastor 

HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 

All Services Interpreted, Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 
Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Prayer Mtg 7:00 p.m. 

Phone 232-3120 (Voice or TTY) 

CATHOLIC 

CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior Avenue 
Chicago. IL 60611 

Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 

Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION CANADIAN SEC. 
Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 
Moderator: Father B. Dwyer 

CHURCH OF CHRIST 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 

145 Fifth Avenue, N. 

Nashville, TN 

Sunday Bible Study 9:45, Worship 10:45 & 6. 
Wednesday 7:30 p.m., Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
TDD (615) 244-6705. Voice 255-3807 
Promoting Christianity among Deaf 

GALLAUDET CHURCH OF CHRIST 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
7th & Florida Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 

Worship 11:15 a.m., 6:30 p.m. 

Minister: Dennis Beavert 


LUTHERAN 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH-DEAF 
6861 E. Nevada 
Detroit. Ml 48234 

Worship your Savior every Sunday 
(Lutheran Deaf School Chaper) 

Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) 

Rev. Clark R. Baily, Pastor 
(313) 751-5823 (TDD & Voice) 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 E. Bay Drive 
Clearwater, Florida 

Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 11:00 a.m., Rev. F. Wagenknecht, 
Pastor; Rev. G. Borhart, Asst. Pastor 
TTY & Voice 531-2761 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 
Newark, New Jersey 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. 

Rev. C. Ronald "G” Gerhold, Pastor 
TTY 201-485-2261 Vce: 201-485-2260 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 

(212) 335-8141 Voice & TTY 

Sharing Jesus Christ By Total Communication 

NON-DENOMINATIONAL 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, Illinois 61108 

Non-denominational Christian Services 
interpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
12808 Woodruff Avenue 
Downey, California 90242 
(In L.A. area) (Interdenominational) 

Sunday morning worship 11:30 a.m. 

Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor 
(213) 358-0038 (TDD/voice) 



THE “IN"CROWD 


EPISCOPAL 

EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE DEAF 

For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: 

The Rev. Arthur R. Steidemann 
Executive Secretary of the E.C.D. 

429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 


ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO THE DEAF 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH-ST. MARY'S CHAPEL 
6701 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 

Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. 

Contact: The Rev. Jay Croft 

TTY (301) 434-2390 or 652-1925 (office) 


THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 



SILVER SPRING, MD. 20910 









What Is 
Sign 

Writing.? 
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Sign Writing® 

is the fourth 


use sign 
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language in 


need a way 
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5 Sign Writing® 
is easy and 
fun to learn! 
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Sign Writing® 
can write 
any sign 
language 
in the 
world. 



CONTACT: THE CENTER 
FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT 

WRITING, P.O. Box 
7344, Newport Beach, 

CA. 92660-0344, USA 
(714) 644-8342 (Voice/TDD) inventon 0 ” 0 " 

Sign Writing® 










8 30 BBC LRVERNE i SHIRLEY 

LAVERNE RNO SHIRLEY TRY TO 
RETRIEVE R NASTY MOTE THEY 
WROTE TO THEIR SUPERVISOR. 

9 00 BBC THREE'S COHPRNY 

UHEM HIS LIES BACKFIRE. 
JACK DECIDES TO BE HONEST 
BUT BETS INTO TROUBLE. 

9 00 PBS tmSTERPIECE THERTRE 

KIMS EDUARD VII CONES TO 
DIMMER AT EATON PLACE 
ON “UPSTAIRS. DOWNSTAIRS.* 


he NAD is proud to announce we have become an authorized sales 
distributor for the TeleCaption Adapter currently sold by Sears. As a 
benefit to our customers, we will be selling these adapters for %219.95-this 

is $50 less than retail selling price. These adapters will carry a 30 
day full replacement warranty. Each adapter will come with complete, 
easy to understand instructions and warranty information. 

We are also selling the color TV Built-in Adapter. This model can 
be purchased for $399.95 and it carries a one year warranty. It normally 
sells for $569.95 so you can save $170.00 by purchasing it from us. 

Purchasers who are interested in buying the adapter and making time 
payments, may apply to the NAD Credit Union for assistance. 

Buy now and save!! You may order through the mail or stop at 
our bookstore in Silver Spring. Mail orders will be sent postage free! 


Please make checks payable to: National Association of the 
Deaf. Please send your check and order to: NAD Publishing 
Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Send order to _ 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


DAYTIME PHONE tt 


Please send_TeleCaption Adapters @ $279.95 

Please send_Built-in Adapters @ $399.95 

My check is enclosed for $ ____ 

CITY 

STATE ‘ ZIP 


BRAU- 207-84N-A N0V84 GCM 
BARBARA BRAUER 
8422 OAK STREAM DR 
LAUREL MD 20708 








